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When Jap searchlights sweep the sea, our PT boats lay a smoke screen. Here, as on every front, quick communication is 
vital. PT boats are the Navy’s mighty midgets, matching their speed against the power of big guns, and their sting is deadly. 


The telephone is in 


the thick of it 


Wherever our men fight, there is telephone 
equipment — the best and plenty of it. 


The needs of war are still big and our tele- 
phone manufacturing plants are continuing 
to meet those needs. 


If you’re waiting for a home telephone, it 
helps a little to know the reason. And to know 
that we are doing everything we can to make 
your wait as short as possible. 
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ROLE OF THE INTELLECTUAL IN PUBLIC 
BUREAUCRACY* 


ROBERT K. MERTON 
Columbia University 


MERICAN sociologists have long devoted 
themselves to the study of functional 
and occupational groups in society. 

They have also enlarged current knowledge of 
social problems and social deviations. Much is 
known, for example, about the sources of juvenile 
delinquency and crime. But perhaps the past of 
sociology is too much with us; perhaps we have not 
moved far enough from our early moorings in the 
study of such social problems to examine as well 
other ranges of problems which are likewise rooted 
in social structure and which have a more direct 
bearing on the development of that structure.! 
As a case in point, intellectuals devoted to social 
science have been so busy examining the behavior 
of others that they have largely neglected to study 
their own problems, situation, and behavior. The 
hobo and the saleslady have been singled out for 
close study but we seem reluctant to analyze the 
social scientist as an occupational type. We have 
empirical monographs concerning the professional 
thief and the professional beggar, but, until re- 
cently, none which deals with the role of the pro- 
fessional intellectual in our society.? Yet it would 
seem that clarity might well begin at home. 


+ Because of the enlarged March 1945 issue of Social 
Forces, commemorating the Sesquicentennial of the 
University of North Carolina, it has been necessary to 
curtail this number in order to come within the paper 
quota for Volume 23. It is planned to resume the 
usual size in October 1945.—Editors. 

* Read at the annual meeting of the American Soci- 
ological Society, Dec. 4, 1943. Publication A-50 of 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia Un- 
iversity. 

1For a suggestive interpretation of the different 
orientations of sociology in Europe and America, see 
Karl Mannheim, “German Sociology (1918-1933),” 
Politica (1934), pp. 29-33. 

2 This is not to ignore several recent studies which 


Indicative of this gap in our current research is 
the absence of much of the necessary detailed 
data. Intellectuals have to be converted to the 
notion that they, too, are human and so, to follow 
the Terentian phrase, not alien to study by them- 
selves. And indeed, the crisis decades have 
directed the attention of intellectuals toward 
their place in our society.* Many, having ex- 
perienced status-insecurities, have begun to re- 
examine the more general sources of these in- 
securities, not only for other strata in the popula- 
tion but for themselves as well. They have 
begun to assess the connections between their 
place in the social structure and their concepts, 





are moving in this direction. However, the work of 


Elorian Znaniecki, The Social Réle of the Man of Knowl- 


‘edge (New York, 1940) is devoted to a theoretical out. 





line rather_than-to-an-empirical study. Logan Wil. 
son, The Atademic Man,(New York, 1941), confines. 
itself; asthe. title indicates, to the academic-context-- 
Claude Bowman’s study of The College Professor (Phila., 
1938), is concerned with the images of the professor 
presented in 19 magazines within the past half-century. 
And Willard Waller’s Sociology of Teaching is largely 
devoted to the elementary and high school teacher. 
Karl Mannhein refers to an unpublished monograph on 
the intellectual and there are, of course, numerous 
brief studies in the (chiefly European) literature. 
These, however, are generally not based on detailed 
empirical data concerning the actual réles of intellec- 
tuals with respect to social policies and decisions. 
General bibliographies on the intellectual are to be 
found in the works of Mannheim and in Roberto 
Michel’s article on “Intellectuals” in the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences. 

3 See, for example, H. D. Lasswell, “The relation of 
ideological intelligence to public policy,” Ethics, 53 
(1942), 25-34; H. D. Lasswell and M. S. McDougal, 
“Legal education and public policy: professional train- 
ing in the public interest.” Yale Law Journal, 52 
(1943), 203-295. Journals of law have lately come to 
devote considerable attention to such problems. 
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theories, and perspectives. Some have come to 
believe that their wants cannot be satisfied within 
the existing institutional structure and have begun 
toask why. It is now almost respectable to recog- 
nize the existence of class conflict; so much so that 
a writer in the big-business journal, Fortune, re- 
jects “hypocritically vague verbiage” and “‘mealy- 
mouthed phrases” in favor of “the more realistic 
terminology and analytical methods employed in 
Europe, where the existence of classes and the con- 
flict of their interests are as clearly recognized by 
non-Marxian political analysts as by the Marxists 
who first pointed them out.’ 

It may be that, once having recognized these 
problems, American intellectuals will assemble the 
data needed to appraise the actualities and poten- 
tialities of their role in relation to broad social 
policy. Perhaps they can be persuaded to record 
their experiences in close detail. What roles are 
they called upon to perform? What conflicts 
and frustrations are experienced in their efforts 
to perform these roles? What institutional pres- 
sures are exerted upon them? Who, for example, 
defines their intellectual problems? Under what 
conditions do they initiate problems for inquiry? 
What is the effect upon policy of such inquiries? 
What are the effects of bureaucratization upon the 
outlook of intellectuals? Do they find that, even 
when originating problems for analysis, they tend 
to think in terms of narrowly restricted alterna- 
tives? What are the characteristic problems of 
maintaining lines of communication between 


‘Sherry Mangan, “State of the Nation,” Fortune, 
28 (1943), 138. Mangan’s further comments em- 
phasize the relation between open avowal of class con- 
flict and current economic development. ‘The prime 
maxim of American political writing has long appeared 
to be: ‘Don’t name it and you can have it.’ In per- 
haps no other nation are political definitions, trends and 
events swathed in such hypocritically vague verbiage. 
This imprecision stems from no mere literary idiosyn- 
crasy. It reflects rather the comparative political 
backwardness of the American people, for whom even 
such tremendous crises as that of 1929-39 have not yet, 
as in Europe, sufficiently shattered the economic fabric 
as to bring the social regime into serious question. An 
excelient precedent in cutting through this termin- 
ological porridge was recently established by Mr. Eric 
Johnston, President of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
in calling for the supplanting of such mealymouthed 
phrases as the ‘free-enterprise system’ and the ‘Amer- 
ican way of life’ by the precise scientific term ‘capital- 
ism’.” Do such acknowledgments of class conflict 
signify that social crises are beginning to corrode the 
screen of ‘false consciousness?’ 


policy-makers and intellectuals? An extended 
list of guide-lines for participant-observation by 
intellectuals both in and out of bureaucracies can 
be developed. Only such detailed information 
will enable us to move from the plane of broad 
approximations to intensive and wellégrounded 
analyses of intellectuals’ relations to social policy. 
Only when we have these data in bulk, will the 
sociology of knowledge no longer be so largely 
concerned with wide-sweeping generalizations 
which have not been strained through the sieve of 
adequate empirical test. 

But since the available data are scarce, our dis- 
cussion must be based on scattered published mate- 
rials and on informal interviews with intellectuals 
concerning their experiences in connection with 
public policy. Therefore, we can only sketch out 
some aspects of the intellectual’s role: its possi- 
bilities and limitations, its futilities and rewards. 
Our discussion is little more than a reconnaissance 
which may suggest promising lines for further in- 
quiry. It deals with selected aspects of the intel- 
lectual’s role, particularly within governmental 
bureaucracies.® ; 


_ INTELLECTUALS’ STATUS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


For our purposes, the term “intellectual” need 
not be defined very precisely. We shall con- 
sider persons as intellectuals insofar as they devote 
themselves to cultivating and formulating’ knowl- 
edge. They have access to and advance a cul- 
tural fund of knowledge which does not derive 
solely from their direct personal experience.® 
Their activities may be vocational or avocational; 
this is not decisive. The fact that John Stuart 
Mill spent many years in the India Office does not 
rule him out as an intellectual. 

It should be noted that “the intellectual” 
refers to a social role and not to a total person. 
Although this role overlaps various occupational 
roles, it need not coincide with these. Thus, we 
normally include teachers and professors among 
the intellectuals. As a rough approximation, this 
may be adequate, but it does not follow that every 
teacher or professor is an intellectual. He may or 
may not be, depending on the actual nature of his 
activities. The limiting case occurs when a 
teacher merely communicates the content of a 


5 As read at the meeiing, this paper included an ex- 
tensive analysis of intellectuals’ activities in helping to 
define and implement policy during the Paris Peace 
Conference. That account is omitted from the present 
paper to meet the limitations of space. 

* Znaniecki, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 
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textbook, without further interpretations or appli- 
cations. In such cases, the teacher is no more an 
intellectual than a radio announcer who merely 
reads a script prepared for him by others. He is 
then merely a cog in the transmission belt of com- 
municating ideas forged by others. 

| We shall be concerned with a certain class of 
Antellectuals: those who are specialists in the field 
lof social, economic, and political knowledge. 
Roughly speaking, this includes social scientists 
and lawyers. In many respects, their role, par- 
ticularly with relation to public policy, is socio- 
logically distinct from that of specialists in the 
physical and biological sciences. 

In the first place, there is a considerable degree 
| of indeterminacy in the social scientist’s findings, 
_insofar as they bear upon projected action. He is 

confronted with far greater contingencies than, 
say, the electrical engineer. The latter can pre- 
dict, for example, how a vacuum tube designed for 
a given purpose will work under the very condi- 
tions in which it is to be used; “pre-testing” in 
social affairs is only a rough approximation and 
even so, there is a large measure of contingency in 

’ determining the conditions under which the sug- 
gested plan will have to operate. The alternatives 
developed by the social scientist, then, often do 
not and sometimes cannot have the authority of 
reliable forecasts adequate for the purpose in 
hand. Expert knowledge here consists rather in 
reducing palpable errors of judgment. Such in- 
determinacy possibly underlies the ambivalence of 
distrust and hopeful expectation directed toward 
the social scientist in his capacity as advisor. 

Secondly, this element of indeterminacy con- 

tributes also toward undermining the relation 
which exists between experts and clients. In 
evaluating the expert’s competence, the client 
cannot always rely on results, for the judgment is 
always comparative. Perhaps the problem could 
have been solved more effectively by another 
specialist; perhaps it could not. There is a large 
area of indeterminacy in appraising the expert’s 
performance. And consequently, there is an 
important fiduciary component in the expert’s 
role. There must be a social organization—e.g., 
a professional society,'a university which affixes a 
label of competence—which makes it likely that 
the client’s confidence in given experts is, in gen- 
eral, merited. But the more indefinite the objec- 
tive standards of appraisal the greater the pos- 
sibility of interpersonal relations, sentiments, and 


other nonobjective factors determining the degree. 


of the client’s confidence in the expert. Against 
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this background, we can understand one source of 
discontent among experts who observe a colleague, 
in terms of technical criteria less competent than 
themselves, sitting at the right hand of a policy- 
maker. Indeterminacy of appraisal opens the 
way for discrepancies between the position of the 
expert and his competence. It is suggested that 
such discrepancies are more likely in the case of 
social scientists who serve as advisers than of 
technologists operating in fields where the com- 
parative efficiency of their work can be more 
accurately assessed. 

Thirdly, this indeterminacy «of appraising 
achievement in the field of human affairs increases 
the need for policy-makers to rely on the judg- 
ments of experts in recruiting new expert per- 
sonnel. It is in this way, quite apart from de- 
liberate nepotism, that cliques of advisers tend to 
develop. For those experts who are in an organ- 
ization are quite likely to call upon other experts 
whom they know and concerning whom they can 
pass grounded judgment on the basis of this direct 
familiarity. Networks of personal relations 
among intellectuals serve often as agencies for 
establishing self-contained cliques, at least among 
the more important advisers. 


/ Fourth, the intellectual concerned with human 


laffairs deals with data and problems about which 


policy-makers are often convinced they have con- 
siderable knowledge. It is by no means evident 
to the policy-maker that the expert has more com- 
petence in dealing with these problems than the 
policy-maker himself. When the social scientist 
is virtually certain of the validity of his advice, he 
is, very often, dealing with picayune affairs. 


| When he deals with the larger issues, his relevant 


knowledge may not be as great as that acquired 
by the policy-maker through years of firsthand 
experience. This is, perhaps, a reason for the 


/unenviable plight of the social science intellectual 


who is consigned to purgatory, never quite clear 
whether he is destined for heaven or hell. He is on 
call, but is seldom regarded as indispensable. If 
his advice does not bear out the views of the “men 
of action,” he may be returned to his private pur- 
gatory. When there is high indeterminacy in 
forecasting the consequences of alternative policies, 
the social scientist’s advice can be readily ignored. 
| Finally, the intellectual dealing with human con- 
‘duct and culture is concerned with alternatives 
which have immediate and obvious value-implica- 
tions. He is peculiarly subject to attack by those 
whose interests and sentiments are violated by his 
findings. This aspect of his work coupled with 
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the relatively low order of probability of his pre- 
dictions concerning the effects of alternative poli- 
cies renders him especially vulnerable to that rapid 
turnover of experts which we have come to expect 
in certain bureaucracies. 

For these reasons, and doubtless others, in- 
tellectuals concerned with “human affairs” in 
general find themselves in a less secure status than 
the physical and biological scientists who affect 


public policy. 
BUREAUCRATIC AND UNATTACHED INTELLECTUALS 


We can conveniently classify these intellectuals 
into two major types: those who exercise advisory 
and technical functions within a bureaucracy and 
those intellectuals who are not attached to a 
bureaucracy. 

The distinction is pointed up by recognizing a 
difference in the ‘‘client” of the two kinds of in- 
tellectuals: for the bureaucratic intellectual, it is 
those policy-makers in the organization for whom 
he is, directly or remotely, performing a staff 
function; for the unattached intellectual,’ the 
clientele is a public. 

We shall be primarily concerned with the rela- 
tions to policy of the intellectual in public bureau- 
cracies with some consideration of the unattached 
intellectual in this same connection. The un- 
attached intellectual who, during periods of social 
crisis, temporarily enters a public bureaucracy 
constitutes an intermediate type. 


RECRUITMENT OF INTELLECTUALS IN PUBLIC 
BUREAUCRACY 


Bureaucratization involves an accent on ration- 
ality of procedure (within limited contexts) which 
requires intellectually specialized personnel. In 
increasing numbers, young intellectuals in the 
United States have been recruited by public 
bureaucracies for at least the last generation. 
Two aspects of this development deserve atten- 
tion: (1) its implications for a change in the values 


’The term “unattached intellectual” is not here 
used in Mannheim’s or Alfred Weber’s sense. It 
refers merely to those intellectuals who do not perform 
a staff function in helping to formulate ot to imple- 
ment policies of a bureaucracy. Academic men are 
included among the unattached intellectuals, despite 
their connection with an “academic bureaucracy.” 
Their rdle differs from that of bureaucratic intellectuals 
since they typically are not expected to utilize their 
knowledge for shaping the policies of the bureaucracy. 


of younger intellectuals and (2) the ways in which 
‘the bureaucracy converts politically-minded in- 
\tellectuals into technicians. 

Many intellectuals have become alienated from 
the assumptions, objectives and rewards of private 
enterprise. Such estrangement from business 
class values is a reflection of the institutional dis- 
locations which breed insecurity and uncertain- 
ties. The experience of recurrent economic de- 
pressions makes itself felt in a withdrawal of alle- 
giance from the prevailing power structure. In- 
tellectuals become imbued with values and stand- 
ards which, they believe, are not consistent with a 


\ place in the business world. Some turn to teach- 


ing, particularly university teaching, which pre- 
sumably provides a possibility for them to exercise 
their intellectual interests and to avoid direct 
subjection to “business control.” For many 
alienated intellectuals, however, the profession of 
teaching means standing on the sidelines looking 
on, rather than participating in, the historical 
movements which are in process. Rather than be 
on the edge of history, they prefer to have a sense 
of helping to “make history,” by taking a place 
within public bureaucracies which presumably puts 
them closer to the actual locus of important de- 
cisions. 

There is, in the lure of Washington for the in- 
tellectual, a symptom, perhaps, of the belief that 
the locus of effective control in our society is 
shifting; shifting, let us say, from Wall Street to 
Constitution Avenue. That this may not be the 
case, that, as Walton Hamilton has suggested, it 
may be rather a case of Wall Street having trans- 
ferred its headquarters to the capital, is not here 
in question. But alienated intellectuals working 
in governmental bureaucracy do not generally 
conceive their career as an indirect contribution 
to the business class. They are more likely to 
view the government and their role, great or small, 
in it as an instrument for modifying the business 
power system from which they have become 
alienated. For these persons, government service 
represents a frontal attack on the interest groups 
who have hitherto made the significant decisions. 

Intellectuals who may have previously pledged 
their allegiance to political movements seeking to 
modify our economic and political structure have 
now in increasing numbers, it would seem, adopted 
the alternative of seeking to work these changes 
through constituted governmental authority. In- 
sofar as the intellectual thus conceives the present 
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place of government, he is likely to find himself 
thinking in terms of supplying the expett knowl- 
edge upon which are based executive decisions 
which move in, new directions. 

This type of motivation is of course not assumed 
to be characteristic of intellectuals in our public 
bureaucracies. Its frequency is a question of fact, 
but that it occurs to some extent is manifest to 
those who have examined the flow of intellectuals 
into the state bureaucracy, particularly before the 
jwar. In contrast to these alienated intellectuals 
(stands the doubtlessly far larger aggregate of re- 
truits to public bureaucracies: the technicians who 
are professedly indifferent to any given social 
policies but whose sentiments and values are 
broadly those of prevailing power groups. The 
technicians conceive their role as merely that of 
implementing whichever policies are defined by 
policy makers. The occupational code of the 
technician constrains him to accept a dependency- 
relation to the executive. This sense of depen- 
dency, which is hedged about with sentiment, is 
expressed in the formula: the policy-maker supplies 
the goals (ends, objectives) and we technicians, 
on the basis of expert knowledge, indicate alterna- 
tive means for reaching these ends. So controlling 
and pervasive is this occupational code that it has 
led technicians to abide by this sharp distinction of 
means and ends, without recognizing that the ver- 
bal distinction itself can support the technician’s 
flight from social responsibility. He regards an 
“end” or “goal” as the terminus of action. He 
may not see it as the occasion for further conse- 
quences. 

There are, finally, the unattached intellectuals 
who, in time of acute social crisis such as war or 
depression, swarm temporarily into public bureau- 
cracies. These ad hoc bureaucrats may or may 
not have been alienated from prevalent power 
groups. But not having identified their careers 
with service in bureaucracy, they are probably 
less constrained by bureaucratic pressures. For 
them, there is the ready alternative of return to 
private life. 

All this suggests lines of research concerning the 
recruitment of intellectuals by public bureau- 
cracies. Data concerning the objective criteria 
for selection are readily available, but these are of 
secondary interest. We should like to know the 
class location of intellectuals who find their way 
into these bureaucracies. Concretely, at what 
points do alternatives emerge in the intellectual’s 
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career line? What pressures lead him to prefer 
public to private bureaucracies? To what extent 
does alienation from and repudiation of business- 
class values play a part in such choices? What 
are the sources of such estrangement? Can we 
thus throw light on the common pattern of in- 
tellectuals divorcing themselves from the nomi- 
nally sovereign values to identify themselves with 
the fate of potential power-centers? Does the 
flow of intellectuals into public bureaucracy serve 
as a barometric reading of actual or impending 
shifts in power? What anticipations are common 
among intellectuals who expect to find their 
spiritual home in a state bureaucracy? Data on 
questions such as these constitute a first step in 
determining the later effects of bureaucratic life 
upon the intellectual. Only when this informa- 
tion is assembled can we test the hypothesis that 
bureaucracies provoke gradual transformations of 
the alienated intellectual into the a-political tech- 
nician, whose role is to serve whatever strata 
happen to be in power. 


BUREAUCRATIC POSITION AND PERSPECTIVES 


Although we have drawn a contrast between the 
alienated (policy-minded) intellectual and the 
technician at the time they enter upon bureau- 
cratic life, this distinction may become increas- 
ingly attenuated in the course of their service 
within the bureaucracy. It appears that the 
state bureaucracy exerts a pressure upon the ali- 
enated intellectual to accommodate himself to the 
policies of those who make the strategic decisions, 
with the result that, in time, the role of the one- 
time alienated intellectual may become indis- 
tinguishable from that of the technician. 

In describing the process whereby the intellec- 
tual in a bureaucracy is converted into a tech- 
nician, we proceed on the assumption that per- 
spectives and outlook are largely a product of 
social position. Intellectuals are oriented toward 
more or less defined social circles and accommodate 
their interests, attitudes, and objectives to these 
circles. The demands and expectations inherent 
in a social position tend to shape the behavior of 
occupants of that position. As Mead has so well 
indicated, the social self arises through taking 
over the organized set of attitudes of significant 
others. Moreover, this progressive importation 
of other’s evaluations and expectations is cumula- 
tive and commonly occurs without the process 
entering into awareness, except at occasional points 
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of conflict. This view of the formation of role 
personalities at once directs our attention to dif- 
ferences in the “significant others” for the bureau- 
cratic and unattached intellectual: in short, it 
requires us to examine the different “clientele” of 
the two types of intellectual and the part they 
play in shaping the intellectual’s role. 

Remotely or directly, the “client’’ of the bureau- 
cratic intellectual is a policy-maker who is con- 
cerned with translating certain vague or well- 
defined purposes into programs of action. The 
client’s demands of the intellectual may vary, but 
in essentials they can probably all be subsumed 
under a limited number of types. 

The specificity of the client’s demands upon the 
bureaucratic intellectual goes“far toward deter- 
mining the nature of the latter’s activities. At 
one extreme, the policy-maker may simply indi- 
cate a general area with no indication of the nature 
of decisions which are contemplated. This is a 
vaguely defined area in which there will presum- 
ably be need for action at some future date (e.g. 
ethnic relations in Europe or the state of morale 
in the army). The intellectual is asked to assemble 
pertinent facts upon the basis of which later de- 
cisions may be “intelligently” made. At this 
point of low specificity of the client’s demands, the 
intellectual has the largest possible scope—at 
times, an uncomfortably broad scope leading to 
anxieties as an outcome of imperfect orientation— 
for defining problems, deciding what are pertinent 
data and recommending alternative policies. Or 
a somewhat more definite formulation by the client 
may be made in the form of indicating a specific 
area in which policies are to be blocked out and a 
request made for information bearing on this more 
clearly defined area (e.g. Serb-Croat relations in 
Europe or production by small industrial concerns 
during the war). This delimitation of the field 
reduces the scope of the intellectual in deciding 
both the nature of the practical problems and the 
character of pertinent information. Or the prob- 
lem may be presented to the intellectual at pro- 
gressively advanced points in the continuum of 
decision: at the point where alternative policies 
are being considered or when a specific policy has 
been adopted and there is need for information on 
means of implementing this policy through a defi- 
nite program of action or finally after a given 
program has been put into practice and there is a 


* See G. H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago, 
1934), Part IIT. 


demand for assessing the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. These intervals in the continuum of de- 
cision set different types of problems for the in- 
tellectual. In general, there appears to be an in- 
verse relation between the specificity of the prob- 
lem as defined by the client and scope for initiat- 
ing policy proposals by the intellectual. 

The earlier in the continuum of decision that 
the bureaucratic intellectual operates, the greater 
his potential influence in guiding the decision. 
When the area of inquiry is vaguely indicated by 
the policy-maker, the intellectual’s research can, 
within limits, focus attention on certain alterna- 
tive lines of action by ascribing greater weight to 
certain types of evidence. This seems to have 
been the case, for example, with Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points which were, in large part, the outgrowth of 
an appraisal of the total situation by intellectuals 
“whose brains he borrowed,” to use the President’s 
own phrase. In helping to establish such general 
frameworks of policy, the intellectual can initiate 
some control from below. In rare situations of 
this sort, the policy-maker may find himself in 
the notorious position of the Frenchman in 1848 
who, when urged not to join the mob storming the 
barricades, answered: “I must follow them; I am 
their leader.” 

More typically, however, the bureaucratic 
intellectual finds himself in a position where he is 
called upon to provide information for alternative 
or specific policies which have already been formu- 
lated by policy-makers. As an expert, he is re- 
quested to indicate what needs to be taken into 
account in selecting one or the other of proposed 
alternatives or in implementing any given policy. 
When problems reach the intellectual at this late 


\ Stage in the continuum of decision, he comes to 


think largely in instrumental terms and to accept 
the prevailing definitions of objectives. His 
perspectives are fixed accordingly. He gets to 
see only those aspects of the total situation which 
are directly related to the proposed policy. He 
may or may not be aware that he is ignoring pos- 
sible alternatives in his research, by focusing on the 
consequences or modes of implementing limited 
alternatives which have been presented to him. 
He may overlook the fact that a way of seeing also 
implies a way of not-seeing: that limiting one’s 
purview to aiternatives A and B means ignoring 
alternatives C and D. 

This problem of relation to the policy-maker 
takes on an entirely different cast for the unat- 
tached intellectual. His perspectives may be 
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directed by his position within the class structure 
but they are somewhat less subject to the imme- 
diate control of a specific clientele. He charac- 
teristically approaches the problem area quite 
apart from the prior assumptions and interests of a 
| bureaucratic client. He may feel free to consider 
the consequences of alternative policies which may 
have been ignored or rejected by the bureaucracy. 
His limitations are not so much a matter of by- 
passing alternatives without adequate inquiry. 
But, not being subjected to the constraints of 
impending decisions based on his work, the unat- 
tached intellectual may dwell in the realm of good 
intentions and bad programs for action. Even 
when he formulates both policy and program in 
realistic terms, it is difficult for his views to gain 
access to responsible policy-makers. So far as 
affecting public policy is concerned, he who is 
not in the bureaucracy becomes a small and often 
~ a still voice. 
* ~—- From all this arises the dilemma facing the in- 
tellectual who is actively concerned with furthering 
social innovations. Not too inaccurately, this 
may be expressed in a slogan: he who innovates is 
; not heard; he who is heard does not innovate. If 
the intellectual is to play an effective role in putting 
his knowledge to work, it is increasingly necessary 
that he become a part of a bureaucratic power- 
structure. This, however, often requires him to 


abdicate his privilege of exploring policy-pos-\ 


sibilities which he regards as significant. If, on 
the other hand, he remains unattached in order to 
preserve full opportunity of choice, he characteris- 
tically has neither the resources to carry through 
his investigations on an appropriate scale nor any 
strong likelihood of having his findings accepted 
by policy-makers as a basis for action. 

Needless to say, full integrity may be found 
among both the bureaucratic and unattached in- 
tellectual: the essential differences lie in the 
relationship to a client and the attendant pressures 
which play a part in defining the problems which 
are regarded as “significant.” Both types of 
intellectual may have full integrity within the 
limits of their definition of problems. But they 
have each made an important and, often, a differ- 
ent value decision in accepting or rejecting the 
definition of a problem. To take a case in point. 
Both bureaucratic and unattached intellectuals may 
find themselves dealing with the same problem- 
area: racial segregation in a northern industrial 
center. On the fact-finding level, both intel- 
lectuals may emerge with much the same conclu- 


sions: that a large proportion of Negro workers 
have low morale and low industrial output, appar- 
‘ently as a result of experiencing continued dis- 
crimination. The investigators may also agree 
that a considerable number of white workers ob- 
ject to any proposal for eliminating segregation. 
The difference between the outlook and research 
of the bureaucratic and unattached intellectuals 
may well become manifest on the next level: that 
of establishing a policy and converting it into a 
program. The policy may be defined for the 
bureaucratic intellectual in these terms: how can 
we make segregation tolerable if not palatable to 
the Negro worker? Accordingly, the bureau- 
cratic advisor may indicate that certain types of 
propaganda directed toward the Negro population 
may serve to heighten morale, without eliminating 
segregation. The research of the bureaucratic 
intellectual has thus served to implement a pre- 
defined policy. The unattached intellectual, how- 
ever, need not confine his investigation in this way 
but may study means of eliminating racial segrega- 
tion without appreciably lowering morale of white 
workers. He may, in other words, question the 
prevailing policy by exploring its consequences 
and by examining ways of implementing an alterna- 
tive policy. It should be noted that the validity 
of the two sets of findings is not in question but the 
respective researches will be of use for one purpose 
and not for the other. The crucial point is to 
recognize the value-implications entailed by the very 
choice and definition of the problem itself and that 
the choice will be in part fixed by the intellectual’s 
‘position within the social structure. The bureau- 
|cratic intellectual who must permit the policy- 


/maker to define the scope of his research problem 


is implicitly lending his skills and knowledge to the 
preservation of a given type of institutional ar- 
rangement. The unattached intellectual may not 
directly affect the prevailing policy but he does 
bring forward knowledge which would presumably 
be of service in modifying the current arrangement. 
Thus, the intellectual makes his most significant 
value decision in selecting both his “clientele’’ 
and derivatively, the type of problem with which 
he shall be concerned. ® 


* What we have attempted to do here is to clarify, 
through a concrete illustration, an essential implica- 
tion of Weber’s conception of the réle of W e?theziehung 
in intellectual inquiry. Weber points out that ob- 
servations are focused on certain aspects of the con- 
crete situation in terms of values which govern and 
define what is considered as “significant”. It remains 
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There is another way in which the orientation of 


intellectuals entering a bureaucracy tends to 
change, and this derives from the pressure for 
action. They tend to become, as the loose phrase 
has it, “less theoretical and more practical.” 
To what does this refer? The closer to the actual 
locus of decision, the more necessary it is for broad 
policy to be translated into programs of action 
and the larger the number of considerations which 
must be taken into account, over and above the 
original formulation of policy. This “taking into 
account” of additional variables generally means 
a partial change of the original policy; it means, 
“compromise with the realities of the case.” 
Thus, the closer to the point of actual decision 
that the intellectual is located, the more he ex- 
periences a pressure to temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb, so to speak; that is, to fit his original 
abstract formulations to the exigencies of the 
situation. This pressure, operating over a period 
of time, shapes the general perspectives of the 
bureaucratic intellectual; he comes increasingly 
to think in technical and instrumental terms of 
ways of implementing policies within a given situ- 
ation. 

For the unattached intellectual, such shifts in 
perspective of his bureaucratic colleague often 
seem a “‘sell-out.” This familiar type of conflict 
results from the differing positions of the two types 
of intellectuals within the social structure with, 
inevitably, some differences in perspective. The 
unattached intellectual can continue to be ada- 
mant in abiding by his formulations, since these 
are not translated into action, and he often fails 
to “‘see” aspects of the action problem which are 
constantly borne in on the bureaucratic intellec- 
tual. The bureaucratic intellectual, on the other 
hand, has limited alternatives. (1) He can ac- 
commodate his own social values and special 
knowledge to the values of the policy-makers. 
(2) He can seek to alter the prevailing policies of 
the executives in the bureaucratic apparatus. 
(3) He can respond in terms of a schizoid disso- 
ciation between his own values and those of the 
bureaucracy, by regarding his function “as purely 
technical” and without value-implications. The 





then to explore various fixed points in the social struc- 
ture, the values which are current at these points and 
thus to determine the effective relation between social 
structure and intellectual activity. See Max Weber, 
Gesammelie Aufsiize sur Wissenschaftslehre (Tiibingen, 
1922), pp. 177-184. 


first response involves an incorporation of the 
bureaucracy’s values and sometimes a change in 
the intellectual’s prior outlook. The second, when 
the isolated intellectual seeks to pit his own 
grounded views against those of the total appara- 
tus, ordinarily involves ineffectual conflict which 
is often the prelude to the intellectual’s flight from 
the bureaucracy. The third response which, we 
should suppose, is the most frequent, leads to the 
“technician role.” Since this role is supported by 
the occupational mores of the intellectual—‘“As 
a man of science, I do not indulge in value 
judgments”—, it reduces the conflict otherwise 
experienced in implementing policies largely at 
variance with one’s own judgments. In short, 
segmentation of roles permits the intellectual to 
preserve his sense of personal integrity, although 
he participates in programs which run counter to 
his own values. 

All this suggests that the unattached and bu- 
reaucratic intellectual perform quite different func- 
tions with respect to social policy. The unat- 
tached intellectual can serve as a gadfly, a critic 
of established policies by publicly indicating some 
of their implications and consequences. To a 
limited degree, then, he may affect the climate of 
decision. With the growth of mass communica- 
tion, this function has taken on even greater im- 
portance than it has had in the past. The bureau- 
cratic intellectual, on the other hand, save in the 
relatively rare cases where he actually defines 
policy, is largely limited to developing more “‘effec- 
tive” modes of implementing decisions and of 
introducing alternative possibilities for action 
which do not violate the values of the bureaucracy. 
This suggests that unattached intellectuals may be 
serving common purposes, even during the war 
crisis, as effectively as, though differently from, 
the intellectuals who are devoting “their energies 
to the war effort” by serving in a public bureau- 
cracy. 


POLICY-MAKERS AND INTELLECTUALS 


But even though the bureaucratic intellectual 
often accommodates himself to the outlook of 
policy-makers, he may still project alternative 
lines of action which run counter to values and ob- 
jectives of businessmen in government policy posi- 
tions. This clash of values often occurs in the 
very proposals of policies. It probably underlies 
an outburst such as the following by a policy- 
maker who has returned to his job as an advertis- 
ing executive: 
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The professorial mind, in my estimation, is one of 
the most dangerous factors in our government today. 
Instead of the broad view that is theoretically promised, 
their thinking under the unaccustomed glow of author- 
ity takes wing and soars through the clouds unim- 
peded by facts and unhindered by actuality. 

I’ve had my fill of these slide-rule boys. I’ve found 
there’s no give to their inelastic, academic minds... 
there is no opinion equal to their own unless it is one of 
complete agreement or of greater daring in their 
world of dreams. 

They don’t want the advice of people who are ex- 
perienced. Their book-bound, dream-ribbed, class- 
room minds definitely have no doors or windows lead- 
ing in.’° 


Such conflicts, however, are less a product of 
the bureaucratic context than of a more extended 
clash between the values and interests of intellec- 
tuals and businessmen. The attitudes of or- 
ganized business toward the intellectual as ex- 
pressed by a journal such as Nation’s Business are 
revealing in this connection."' They indicate the 
ways in which the intellectual comes into conflict 
with established economic values and interests. 

Intellectuals’ appraisals of the consequences of 
current economic practices and arrangements, 
which they do not regard as sacrosanct, invite 
forthright attacks by businessmen who identify 
with these practices as technically efficient and 
morally right. This is one source of the charge 
levelled at the intellectual that he lacks “prac- 
ticality.” He does not come to terms with “the 
facts of the case,” these “facts” being current 
practices. “Theoretical economists” who en- 
visage alternative arrangements are pilloried as 
“sickly sentimentalists” in contrast to the “prac- 
tical men” who carry on the nation’s business. 
And since these alternatives have usually not been 
put into effect, all such prospective arrangements 
can be promptly tagged as “utopian.” Thus, 
the attack on “‘the lofty intellects who write the 
guide books to economic Utopias.” 

The identification of the businessman with his 
usual routines and cultural axioms does not make 
him ready to accept changes in these routines and 
axioms. The following unhappy jingle is a not 


10 ou R. Maxon, in a statement issued in connection 
with his resignation from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, New York Times, July 15, 1943, p. 15. 

11 This brief summary is based upon a sample of all 
references to intellectuals, professors, etc. contained in 
Nation’s Business for six selected years in the period 
between 1928 and 1943. 
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atypical plea of the man of affairs who wants to 
get on with his job: 


Work for the office- holders, 

Professor and theorist and clerk, 
Work to support the scolders 

who are damning you while you work. 


Closely allied to his challenge of business-class 
mores is the intellectual’s use of historical and 
critical analysis. The concrete world of business 
affairs is ordinarily experienced by those most 
directly involved in it as a datum, a given, not 
analyzable into distinct elements which can, 
perhaps, be differently recombined. The in- 
tellectual’s analysis is consequently perceived as 
“unrealistic” and “theoretical” (in the invidious 
sense). It is not surprising, then, that business- 
men have made an epithet of “theory,” and reject 
“professorial abstraction developed in the mists of 
intellectual rookeries.”’ 

In addition to these direct sources of conflict, 
there are lines of cleavage as a result of the differ- 
ent positions of intellectuals and organized busi- 
ness in the social structure. However con- 
cerned the intellectual may be with bettering his 
own economic status, institutional controls require 
him to view this as a by-product rather than the 
immediate function of his activity. The role of 
the businessman, on the other hand, is firmly and 
traditionally defined as that of maximizing his 
economic returns (by legitimate means) with all 
other aspects of his role subsidiary to that institu- 
tionally defined objective. There are, then, two 
opposed designs for living, two contrasting sets 
of cultural imperatives. At least some of the 
mutual suspicion and recriminations derive from 
this institutionalized opposition of outlook. The 
businessman may question and impugn the in- 
tegrity of the intellectual’s mores. Or, he may 
seek to assimilate these mores to his own. Thus, 
intellectuals are also held to be primarily self- 
interested: their quest for knowledge is viewed as 
merely an effort to improve their position, as in the 
following definition of “a professor book”’: 


an impractical book written by a professor largely, 
the reader feels, because the professor must get his 
name affixed to a publication. 


Or, the businessman may seek to devaluate the 
social personality of the intellectual. Among 


This is adapted from Mannheim’s formulation, 
Ideology and Utopia (New York, 1936), p. 246. 
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those who have had little formal education, this 
may readily lead to anti-intellectualism with 
graduate degrees becoming a symbol of disrepute. 
The businessman with higher formal education 
has, at one time, been subordinated to professors. 
In this capacity, he has had occasion to learn 
of the values and standards of the professorial 
existence which, in the ideal pattern, are at vari- 
ance with those of the business world. Having 
been ‘emancipated from college, the businessman 
may act defensively if only because he has a vestige 
of guilt in not conforming to the disinterested 
values to which he was exposed as a student. He 
may seize the opportunity to assert his full eman- 
cipation by devaluating his onetime superordinate, 
thus effecting a “reversal of roles.’ This is not 
unlike a type of conflict which arises in the family 
as the child moves from the age of dependency and 
subordination to adulthood and independent 
achievements. Thus, we are told that professors 
are characteristically ‘‘men who have spent years 
in addressing immature intellects [and therefore] 
are impatient of opposition.” And the reversal of 
roles is acclaimed, in a forthright fashion, when 
professors are reminded of their indebtedness to 
those who make it possible for them to survive, as 
in the comment on “so-called intellectuals . . . who 
come mostly from college communities where they 
have been privileged to use expensive apparatus 
and facilities and seldom counted the cost to the 
taxpayers or honored the system which produced 
the benevolent donors of the buildings and equip- 
ment, and oftentimes the bread-and-butter sal- 
aries.” 
FRUSTRATIONS OF THE INTELLECTUAL IN 
BUREAUCRACY 


With such patterns of conflict as a backgiound, 
it is not at all surprising that the intellectual com- 
monly experiences a series of frustrations, once he 
becomes an integral part of a bureaucracy which is 
in some measure controlled by those who can 
neither live with him nor without him.* The 
_ honeymoon of intellectuals and policy-makers is 
often nasty, brutish, and short. This has an 
understandable sociological basis. The intellec- 
tual, before he enters upon his bureaucratic post, 


™ Tt would be interesting to circulate the following 
observation by Joseph Stalin among American policy- 
makers. “...no ruling class has yet managed to get 
along without its own intellectuals. The problem is 
not to discourage these comrades.” And again: 
** ‘Specialist-baiting’ has always been considered and 
continues to be a harmful and shameful manifestation.” 
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is wont to consider his intellectual problems in 
abstraction from the demands of specific other 
persons. He may feel that a problem is solved on 
its own merits, as it were. Once he finds himself 
in a bureaucracy, he discovers that the intellectual 
task itself is closely connected with social relations 
within the bureaucracy. His selection of problems 
for study must be guided by what he knows or 
thinks he knows of his clients or prospective clients; 
his formulation of the problem, his analyses and 
reports must be geared to the same relationship to 
a client. In short, where he has previously ex- 
perienced a sense of intellectual autonomy— 
whether real or spurious is for the moment unim- 
portant—he now becomes aware of visible controls 
over the nature and direction of his inquiries. 
This sense of constraint, particularly when he is by 
no means clear about the exact wants of the client 
or if clear, when he disagrees with the nature of 
these wants, is registered in frustration. The 
resultant conflicts between the criteria of choosing 
and analyzing problems as an unattached intellec- 
tual and as a bureaucratic intellectual often leads 
to the “flight from bureaucracy” and the escape 
to assumed autonomy. 

The high turnover of expert personnel in public 
bureaucracies is not merely a matter of client 
dissatisfaction or of criticism by outside groups, 
such as Congress. It is often the product of the 
cumulative frustrations experienced by the intellec- 
tual who has been previously conditioned to a 
sense of personal autonomy and cannot abide 
the visible constraints imposed by a formal 
organization. Thus, a psychiatrist recently ob- 
served a marked rise in the euphoria and optimism 
of his friends. He was at a loss to explain this, 
and at first assumed that it was a result of United 
Nations victories. Only later did he realize that 
he had encountered a series of friends who had 
just left the Washington bureaucracy for good. 
They were exhibiting euphoria born of release 
from frustration. 

So, too, Stouffer recently reports: 


In the Washington Melee one cannot keep the Alpine 
detachment which is the glory of university research 
in times of peace. There are many frustrations... 
All the agencies doing work in sociology or social psy- . 
chology, such as the Office of War Information, Office 
of Strategic Services, Military Intelligence and others, 
have much the same experience.” 





4 Samuel A. Stouffer, “Social science and the sol- 
dier,” in American Society in Wartime, ed. by W. F. 
Ogburn (1943), p. 116. 
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It is instructive to examine some of the more 
familiar types of frustrations which often culmi- 
nate in disillusionment, for these throw light on the 
possibilities and limitations of the bureaucratic 
intellectual in affecting policy. ‘These frustra- 
tions can be classified into two main groups: (1) 
’ those deriving from conflict of values between the 
intellectual and the policy-maker, and (2) from the 
bureaucratic type of organization itself. 


1. Conflicts of values between intellectual and 
policy-makers: 

» a. Occasionally. the bureaucratic intellectual 
finds himself the target for ccaflict arising 
from different universes of discourse of the 
policy-maker and himself. Research which 
appears trivial from an immediately practical 
standpoint may be highly significant for its 
theoretic implications and may later illumine 
a series of practical problems. The intellec- 
tual is in time compelled to accept new cri- 
teria of significance. 

b. Research findings may be exploited for pur- 
poses which run counter to the values of the 
intellectual; his recommendations for policy 
based on the ‘‘weight of the evidence” may be 
ignored and a counter-policy introduced. 

c. The intellectual will often not be willing to 
commit himself on the basis of what seems to 
him “flimsy evidence”, whereas the policy- 
maker must do so because of the urgency for 
action. 

d. Specialists may experience frustrations from 
being required to work in fields which are out- 
side their sphere of competence, since policy- 
makers are at times not clear on significant 
differences between specialists. 

2. Frustrations arising from bureaucratic organiza- 
tion. 

a.! Since bureaucracies are organized for action, 
questions are often asked of intellectuals for 
which they have no immediate answer. Or, 
this may invite the “deadline neurosis”: prob- 
lems may be raised which it is impossible to 
solve within the allotted time. 

The problem of the “deadline” has perhaps 
been best described by Robert Louis Steven- 
son in an entirely different context: 

This is no cabinet science, in which 
things are tested to a scruple; we theorize 
with a pistol to our head; we are con- 
fronted with a new set of conditions on 
which we have not only to pass judgment, 
but to take action, before the hour is at 
an end. 
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b. Lines of communication between policy- 
makers and intellectuais may be clogged, lead- 
ing typically to frustrations. 

1) Since policy-makers often doa not keep in- 
tellectuals informed of impending problems 
of policy, it is difficult for the latter to 
determine what are relevant data. 

2) Or, there may be the problem of having re- 
search findings reach the appropriate policy- 
maker, who is confronted with a mass of 
material emanating from different sources. 

3) Or, the findings in their way to the policy- 
maker may be emasculated and distorted 
by intervening personnel. 

4) Or, finally, there is the problem of so for- 
mulating the findings that the most sig- 
nificant results will be intelligible to and 
engage the interest of the policy-maker. 
The “processing of the material” may re- 
quire simplification to the point where some 
of the more complex though significant 
findings are discarded. 

c. Despite all precautions, the intellectual’s 
findings may not be used by those for whom 
it is intended. This eliminates the very 
rationale of the intellectual’s work and dissi- 
pates his interest in his work, leading to the 
“boondoggling neurosis.” (Correlatively, 
even occasional use of research findings, no 
matter how limited the context in which these 
have been put to use, will serve to reinvigorate 
the morale of the intellectual.) 

1) The policy-maker will at times reject 
funded research in the social sciences on the 
assumption that his first-hand experience 
has given him a more secure understanding 
of the situation than the intellectual can 
possibly attain. This is the more likely 
to occur if the findings suggest changes in 
familiar routines and practices, since it is 
seldom that the intellectual can demon- 
strate the greater effectiveness of proposed 
as compared with current arrangements. 


This excursion into one phase of the intellectual’s 
role in our society is intended primarily to formu- 
late certain hypotheses. The collection of life- 
histories, diaries, and journal-books of intellectuals 
in public bureaucracies, direct participant-observa- 
tion and historical data can provide a firm and 
fruitful basis for research in this field. 


16 Since this was written, an initial step in this di- 
rection has been taken by Julian L. Woodward, 
“Making government opinion research bear upon oper- 
ations,” American Sociological Review, 9 (1944), 670-677. 
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THE PROCESS OF ASSIMILATION 


HOWARD WOOLSTON 
University of Washington 


N THE first scene of Goethe’s Faust, the old 
scholar appears, seated at his desk. His 
opening soliloquy expresses frustration. Long 

years of study have not disclosed the meaning of 
life. Faust invokes the aid of magic; but shrinks 
before its frightful consequences. Then, glancing 
around his library, he exclaims, “These works I 
have inherited. Now I must make them mine.” 
So ultimately, with the help of the Devil, he does 
discover the redemptive power of love and of 
human sacrifice. 

When the ancient Greeks sent out a colony to 
found a settlement in some distant place, they 
gave the emigrants a brand from the civic altar. 
This sacred fire was guarded and used to kindle a 
flame in the central shrine of the new city. From 
it the founders lit their family hearths. In this 
way, the extension of spiritual power was sym- 
bolized. A cold altar was the sign of an aban- 
doned home and of a dying state. 

We, too, have received from our fathers gifts 
material and spiritual. Some of these we have 
scarcely earned. We merely use them or extol 
their virtues. But we do not really possess them 
until we understand their meaning and rekindle 
their inspiration in our own lives. This constant 
renewal of thought and social life is the subject of 
our discussion. 


Many people assume that assimilation means 
simply making individuals alike in appearance or 
manners. Such external resemblance does not 
imply uniformity in all respects. A son may be 
like his mother in complexion or speech, and yet 
show marked differences in behavior and asso- 
ciates. Evidently superficial likeness does not 
always indicate fundamental agreement in charac- 
ter. Social counterfeits are not uncommon. 
Make-up is cheap, and books on etiquette can be 
borrowed. 

Our system of formal education makes it possible 
for millions of young people to learn the names of 
many famous writers, and even to repeat some of 
their words. Newspapers, monthly digests and the 
radio spray bits of information and pellets of 
opinion like machine guns. With so much intellec- 
tual ammunition available, it would be strange if 


conversation did not rattle briskly, and occa- 
sionally blast at strange ideas. Such concen- 
trated fire is sometimes held to demonstrate uni- 
fied public opinion. Perhaps it does. Doubtless 
suggestion and mimicry also promote the gesture. 
Have you ever watched boys, on the Fourth of 
July, trying to outdo their neighbors with patri- 
otic racket? 

Students of biology and human behavior use the 
term assimilation to designate internal change. 
Physiologists mean by it the absorption of food 
prepared through digestion. Psychologists refer 
to the process by which different experiences are 
fused into a new unit of perception. Teachers 
hope their students will “‘get the idea” illustrated 
by an example or “grasp the principle” underlying 
a test case. The ability to discern what is essen- 
tial in a situation, to convert the experience into 
clews for further action, and to apply such meas- 
ures effectively under appropriate circumstances, 
demonstrates that an individual knows his busi- 
ness. 

Now individuals live in families, communities 
and nations. So they must play a part in several 
institutions. If they miss their cues, the show is 
spoiled and they are disgraced. Training actors 
for our civic pageant is also called assimilation. 
Students of society use the term to indicate the 
process by which individuals are conditioned and 
accepted into the life of a community. This im- 
plies the learning of roles by candidates and, ul- 
timately, their incorporation into the company. 
Only when the players are competent and are 
willingly received by their associates can the troupe 
be said to have assimilated its personnel. Thus 
Leviathan (the State) lives on the energy of its 
citizens, while they are sustained by its massive 
organization. 

What do the people assimilate? Not merely 
bread and thrills, but also ideas about agriculture 
and the Air Force—hunches, notions, prejudices, 
if you will. Yet this inner arrangement of sig- 
nificant marks furnishes a background for social 
action. These patterns of behavior are not pecu- 
liar to each person, but are fashioned from group 
experience and are followed by most of its mem- 


bers. Such common ways of thinking, judging, 
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and believing become norms of conduct for a 
people. The rules are accepted and approved as 
furnishing a fit design for living by folks who under- 
stand their value. Indeed, recognition and re- 
sponse depend largely upon awareness of the mean- 
ing of standard signals for concerted action. 

These related and loosely integrated codes we 
call collectively culiure. The term includes 
language and literature, art and industry, custom, 
morals and law, religion and philosophy, science. 
We distinguish the inner meaning of such systems 
from their outward manifestations in material 
objects, such as books, tools, prisons, churches 
and school houses, on the one hand; and also from 
groups of people who use the codes in institutional 
arrangements, such as families; business corpora- 
tions, states, congregations, academies, and clubs, 
on the other. We prefer to label the mass of phys- 
ical things as wealth and to designate the organ- 
ization of people as civilization. 

For example, a university has grounds, buildings, 
and technical equipment. It is manned by Re- 
gents, Faculty and students, working together in 
meetings, classes, and assemblies. The central 
purpose of all these arrangements is to transmit 
and develop the great traditions of letters, art, 
science, technology and human relations. It is 
these latter subjects that we have in mind when 
we speak of culture. 

Let me remind you of certain characteristics of 
the American brand of culture. We have been 
told that all its ingredients were not found first by 
us. Many parts were imported and borrowed 
from various sources. So our culture is not en- 
tirely original. Some of its traits have been de- 
veloped more notably than others. For example, 
interest in economics and ‘politics has expanded 
more rapidly among us ‘than has concern for aes- 
thetics and theology. This trend may signify an 
unbalanced and inconsistent scheme of life, as 
judged from the standpoint of older and more 
stable cultures. Nevertheless, the kind of tradi- 
tion we have evolved to meet conditions in this 
country seems to be satisfactory to most Ameri- 
cans. At least we are unwilling to alter it radi- 
cally now. Still, our national history shows that 
we have been obliged repeatedly to depart from 
precedent in order to master changing circum- 
stances. Perhaps we have not yet arrived at a 
final formula. We are accustomed to certain ways 
of thinking and acting, which we believe are best 
for us. We may be convinced that all the strange 
views and practices of other people are inferior 
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to our own procedures. Such an attitude would. 
indicate a limited outlook, and might result in 
attempts to proselyte humanity under the stand- 
ard of provincial ideals. 

Who assimilate the American tradition? All 
ofus. That is, everybody who really belongs with- 
in our varied associations. Of course, everyone 
does not absorb our culture to the same extent, be- 
cause there are marked differences of individual 
capacity and of social opportunity. However, 
some knowledge of a common language and local 
customs is necessary for all persons who share in 
the life of any community. 

Those individuals who do not understand and 
adopt the ways of their neighbors and fellow citi- 
zens are soon regarded as outsiders. This is true 
of “queer” natives as well as of “outlandish” 
foreigners. The stranger shows differences in 
speech, dress or manners, in politics, religion or 
attitudes toward recognized authority. Such 
divergence seems to challenge and threaten ac- 
cepted codes. So the peculiar person becomes an 
object of suspicion, and often the butt of ridicule 
or the victim of hostility. We don’t like people 
who differ markedly from us, unless we can sub- 
ject them to our purposes. Otherwise, we prefer 
to segregate or to exclude them. They don’t 
seem to fit into our scheme of life. The color 
line, foreign districts, anti-Semitism and Red 
baiting are not unknown in this Land of the Free. 

Such discrimination against minorities often 
drives them closer together for mutual support. 
They become sensitive to criticism and rally 
defiantly about their impugned standards. They 
may even exaggerate differences that separate 
them from the majority of people about them. 
In that case, assimilation becomes difficult, because 
overtures from outside are regarded as decoys, and 
yielding to them is considered disloyal. 


How are people assimilated? Ordinarily, con- 
tact and communication will establish some com- 
mon tradition among them. But the extent of 
acculturation varies greatly with the means em- 
ployed to produce it. Perhaps the crudest method 
is conquest and subjugation. The vanquished 
people are forced to relinquish some of their cus- 
tomary privileges and to observe the decrees of 
their masters. This they may do sullenly, with a 
determination to throw off the oppressor as soon 
as they are able. Such people are not assimilated: 
they are merely saddled and ridden, as the Slavs 
under Hitler, for instance. 
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Another way of bringing about a new order of 
thought and action is through trade and exploita- 
tion. Such methods characterized the penetration 
of the West Indies by white men. Natives were 
offered a wider market for their products and skill. 
They were paid with impressive baubles and were 
given wages that seemed princely—for servants. 
Soon the country was overrun with exacting 
bosses; its natural resources were drained into 
company stores; the people had work which they 
dared not leave; stern authorities insisted that con- 
tracts be fulfilled, under penalty. Presently, the 
blessings of forced labor and subsidized debauchery 
begin to pall upon primitive field hands and jaded 
factory workers. They still obey orders and spend 
their wages for unaccustomed luxuries. But little 
sympathy and cooperation exist between masters 
and men. Each gets what he can out of hard bar- 
gaining. Some people say this type of economy 
persists, even among us, today. 

A third way of extending the benefits of culture 
into backward regions is through colonisation. 
People are sent from the home country to reclaim 
land, to control the natives and to strengthen 
national frontiers. They develop natural re- 
sources, promote trade and elevate morality 
in benighted provinces. Some authority to 
manage local affairs is conceded to them; but they 
remain dependent upon the grand policy of the 
capital. Not infrequently the colonists are more 
concerned about meeting immediate issues than in 
following the tradition of remote statesmen. The 
frontier affects their attitudes. They do not al- 
ways dress for dinner. Thus colonial standards 
gradually change from those maintained in the 
mother country. In such a case, differentiation 
rather than similarity is the result. For example, 
consider the English in Australia. 

To influence men’s minds and to bring their con- 
duct into harmony with what some people con- 
sider best for everybody, a questionable process, 
called propaganda or proselyting, is often used. 
The former consists in presenting selected facts 
and opinions so as to sway unstable judgment into 
agreement. The latter frequently employs threats 
and promises to detach men from their traditional 
allegiance and to add them to the ranks of another 
sect or party. Such missionary effort may have 
noble ends in view and may follow them sincerely. 
The dubious aspect of the diversion is the sudden 
break with previous reasoning required, and the 
consequent uncertain foundation of the new faith. 


Nobody can deny the efficacy of basic reorientation 
and conversion. The difficulty is to produce last- 
ing effects by the superficial methods frequently 
employed. Strong emotional appeal does not 
always carry deep conviction and concurrence. 
Assimilation requires time. 

One more short-sighted method recommended 
for securing agreement among people is amal- 
gamation. This is simply cross-breeding different 
biological stocks so as to modify marked peculi- 
arities of each. It has little to do with culture 
traits. Language and morals are not transmitted 
through the genes. Actually, much assimilation 
of common ways of thought and action is neces- 
sary before successful mixed marriages are pos- 
sible. Doubtless mutual accommodation occurs 
subsequently. However, mere interbreeding does 
not automatically produce unified culture in 
parents or offspring. Unfortunately, it often 
results in a human variety that is rejected with 
contempt by both lines of kindred. The mongrel 
lives in a half-world, unsure of full participation on 
either side. The marginal status of Eurasians in 
India exemplifies such unhappy lot. 

Now let us consider more effective means for 
unifying human purposes. Perhaps the most 
thorough process is through the education of 
children. Babies are plastic, and soon acquire the 
habits of diet, speech and personal relationship 
followed in the home. Then comes a period of 
systematic instruction in fundamental lines of 
thought and action through school, playground 
and church. Since this stage is discussed by ex- 
perts we may merely note other agencies at work 
inthe formation of youthful character. 

Children live in communities, where certain 
patterns of beliavior are strikingly exemplified in 
the conduct of neighbors, friends and public 
officers. The gang on the corner show how “reg- 
ular guys” are supposed to act, more convincingly 
than do tales of Robin Hood or Knights of the 
Round Table. Policemen and the Mayor repre- 
sent practical standards of civic virtue more 
vividly than do speeches about Cato and George 
Washington. The “funnies,” the movies and the 
radio translate ancient codes of morals and man- 
ners into the vernacular. Thus current expression 
modifies classic tradition. School teachers may be 
comforted by realizing that they are not solely 
responsible for ordering the lives of other people’s 
children. 

An outstanding problem in this country, es- 
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THE PROCESS OF ASSIMILATION 


pecially during the past fifty years, has been how to 
assimilate immigranis. About 38 million foreigners 
landed on our shores within a century. They 
and their descendants constitute nearly half our 
present population. At first they came mostly 
from the lands of northwestern Europe, where 
traditional ways of life were not unlike those of 
the colonial stock that preceded them. After 
1890 the main current flowed from central and 
southern Europe, wherein marked differences of 
language, economic standards and morality were 
evident. Some of these uprooted individuals 
sought refuge here from persecution because of 
their religious or political views and practices. 
Most of them came to gain more comforts than 
they could secure at home. A few expected to 
return with small fortunes earned here. The 
great majority stayed and sent for relatives and 
friends to join them. 

By 1890, cheap land, the peasant’s ideal prop- 
erty, was no longer available. The natural fron- 
tier was closed. So most of the new comers settled 
in cities near the Eastern seaboard. Some Orien- 
tals dropped into West Coast towns. There aliens 
formed groups to sustain one another in the midst 
of our strange civilization. Often they continued 
to use their native language and customs, which 
were the only ones they understood. Some of 
them were slow to become naturalized, possibly 
because they could not readily accomplish the 
necessary steps to do so. Being without strong 
local representatives, they were not infrequently 
exploited by unscrupulous landlords and em- 
ployers. Thus some foreigners gained a reputation 
for stupidity, stubbornness and disloyalty, which 
was imputed to all of their kind. In this way, 
new cultural barriers were set up in our midst. 

The children of these outsiders went to school, 
learned our language and customs, entered busi- 
ness and professions, and were often accepted as 
native Americans. Discrimination due to skin 
color usually made such transition impossible. 
Some children were confused by the difference 
between the standards of conduct observed by 
their foreign-born parents and those enforced by 
the rest of the community. In the slums of our 
cities, not a few of the second generation fell into 
evil ways, because divided authority left them free 
to follow their unguided impulses. Such failures 
lowered the reputation of parents and relatives. 
So the flow of immigration was checked by law. 

Some Americans even ventured to assert that 
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no foreign stock (except, perhaps, that of their 
own forbears) can be successfully assimilated, 
because bad manners are born in the blood.! 
Heredity alone determines ability, they affirm. 
So inbreeding must replace education and social 
reform. That sounds like Nazi Aryanism. If the 
theory holds—which is more than doubtful—we 
have been wasting time in discussing assimilation. 
This process involves transforming different dis- 
positions instead of merely multiplying those that 
are already alike. 

The intolerant attitude of older immigrants to- 
ward those who arrived later prompts another 
question: How thoroughly are traditional Amer- 
icans assimilated into the body of our growing 
society? An answer is difficult, because we may 
not agree as to what is essential in so-called Amer- 
icanism. Certainly legal criteria of parentage, 
birthplace and residence do not guarantee par- 
ticipation. The Juke family (mostly paupers, 
thieves and prostitutes) were old Dutch-American 
stock. Neither do wealth, schooling and social 
responsibility insure fidelity. Recently a leader 
in American finance, the scion of an outstanding 
family, spent time in Sing Sing for embezzlement. 
Nor does prominence in artistic and literary circles 
prove that Hollywood actors and metropolitan 
columnists grasp the basic meaning of American 
life. 

Students and critics of our traditions are apt to 
present a list of desirable and undesirable culture 
traits that all of us are believed to share. Amer- 
icans are supposed to love personal freedom, and 
also to favor restrictive legislation; they demand 


equal opportunity, and also enjoy fierce competi- 


tion; they are friendly and resent interference. 
Americans are said to be lofty idealists, as well as 
gross materialists; they are efficient and wasteful; 
they radiate optimism while planning frantically 
against disaster. Such platitudes fail to indicate 
where and when these diverse traits prevail. 
They do not tell us how far and among whom the 
qualities are dominant. We are flattered by some 
descriptions and grow indignant at unfair asper- 
sions. These characterizations do not help us to 
understand the strength and weakness of our way 
of life. They merely say that we are human. 
They do not always disclose the standpoint or the 


1 F.g., Wm. MacDougal, Js America Safe For Dem- 
ocracy? For criticism, see Frank Hankins, Racial Basis 
of Civilization, chap. 7. 
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competence of the person who pronounces Olym- 
pian judgment. 

It seems to me that nobody can evaluate any 
phenomenon without comparing it with similar 
manifestations. If behavior is viewed only from 
the standpoint of habits familiar to the observer, 
all deviations from custom appear strange, wrong, 
bad. Unless a common base can be found from 
which to estimate both old models and novel types 
of action, selection between them depends merely 
upon personal preference. Now since individual 
experience is limited, it seems prudent to consider 
more comprehensive standards. What are they? 

Leonard Hobhouse used to say that morals 
evolve through three stages.” First, clan morality 
restricted mutual duties to kinsmen. Then 
national morality extended legal rights to fellow 
citizens. Finally, human morality recognizes the 
claims of all persons to consideration as those of our 
brothers. Apparently international law -and 
Christian ethics have had the latter end in view. 
Anthropology, general history, and comparative 
literature seem to point in the same direction. In 
fact, much of our higher education consists in 
developing a broad outlook and grasp of universal 
principles of action. This is the underlying pur- 
pose of Aumane culture—to make men at home in 
the world. 

If this trend in modern life is significant, more 
of our own people should be induced to promote 
it. That does not imply neglect of family duties 
or abandonment of civil rights. It does involve 
wider knowledge of other homes and deeper sym- 
pathy with foreign patriots. We cannot appre- 
ciate the worth of our own institutions until we 
view them in the perspective of history. ‘Then 
many temporary and local expedients assume 
their just proportions. Some ancient tribal rites 
may appear childish, some parochial boundaries 
seem to cramp expanding life. Laws against 
witchcraft and heresy have to be revised in the 
light of modern science. Caste and party lines 
disappear beneath the stress of industry and war. 
We may discover that men on the other side of the 
earth are driving toward goals like those we have 
set up, by roads that, until yesterday, we thought 
impassable. 

At this time, when the United States is emerging 
from continental retirement to assume a leading 


2See his Morals in Evolution, 2 vols. (Third edition, 
London, 1915). 


part in world affairs, it would be disappointing if 
our representatives spoke only hackneyed words in 
a provincial dialect. Perhaps it is fear of such 
poor performance that is expressed in the phrase 
“winning the war and losing the peace.” Have 
we any comprehensive plan to unite the nations 
and to blend their cultures? We should have 
mastered its rudiments in composing the differ- 
ences among the various peoples in our own coun- 
try. If we have failed to do so, the fault may lie 
in the belief that assimilation is a one-way process. 
Certainly we have gained much from the traditions 
of other nations. Can we now return their con- 
tributions enlarged and enriched through our ex- 
perience? 


The need of assimilation is obvious. Men can- 
not communicate without some means of ex- 
pression and recognition. Language, including 
gesture and symbolic marks, furnishes a basis for 
mutual understanding. But nations speak not 
only different tongues; they use words with various 
shades of meaning. Terms that are roughly 
equivalent do not refer to qualities of objects or 
actions that are exactly alike. So literal transla- 
tion often conveys a wrong impression. Some 
acquaintance with the background of a speaker or 
writer is necessary in order to appreciate the force 
of his words. That is one reason for teaching 
foreign languages. Students begin to place 
significant tones in the human symphony. They 
use their own instrument with finer discrimination 
when they perceive the part it plays in an orches- 
tra. 

Behind the score is the composer’s theme. 
What do the notes suggest? An interpretation 
of nature, an appeal to human sentiment is con- 
veyed. Men’s emotions and activities are thus 
arranged in some intelligible scheme. The clash 
of individual wills is gradually resolved in a plan 
that allows to each a field of self-expression and 
also preserves order within the group. A system 
of human relations is established. This is the basis 
of social harmony. 

In such arrangement every person plays a part. 
It is not enough to be aware that other people 
dig, forge and write. Each of us has to do his bit 
in supplying the necessary goods and services for 
common life. A useful occupation is the main 
door through which we enter a community. The 
knowledge and skill of a trade or profession give us 
a key to its lore and associations. The playboy 
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and dilettante do not really have such entrée. 
They merely slip in, like kitchen flies, to forage 
provisions prepared by the cook. 

On the other hand, a man who has only one 
interest in life is apt to become a robot or a fanatic. 
His associates are few and his outlook is limited. 
He is always talking shop or guessing about 
matters he does not understand. To compensate 
for his shortcomings he may follow specious leader- 
ship and join queer movements. So he grows 
biassed and eccentric. Such half-educated per- 
sons have filled the tanks of many strange sects 
and parties in this country. Sometimes their 
tenets prescribe separation from other folks, if the 
latter cannot be removed. 

A vocation is only one phase of socialization. 


Nobody works, eats and sleeps all the time. Our 
concern for wholesome recreation shows the in- 
terest we have in the use of leisure. My colleague 
estimated that in 1930 Americans paid ten billion 
dollars for amusement.’ This figure indicates 
the importance of games and hobbies in our na- 
tional scheme of life. It is beyond the scope of 
this paper to attempt evaluation of such means 
for enjoyment. Evidently millions of people be- 
lieve that playing or watching games helps morale. 
Extensive associations are founded to promote 
sport. College professors pay dues and assist 
intellectually retarded athletes. Thus a side 
entrance to culture is opened. 

We might continue to enumerate various re- 
ligious, civic and welfare agencies through which 
our society is organized and directed. It seems 
unnecessary to do so, because we can readily see 
how each of these systems gives access to a differ- 
ent part of community life. Still we are not 
familiar with the whole plan unless we participate 
in several of these lines and discover how they 
connect. At least that is the opinion of some 
sociologists, of whom I am one. However, it is 
apparent that few persons can explore all the 
routes thoroughly. So we accept the partial 
findings of others who have traced special linkages. 

In any case, when men dwell together they 
assume that certain basic relations will be main- 
tained among them. These codes of behavior 
form the core of their tradition. Variations will, 
of course, occur under changing circumstances. 
Sharp divergence splits the group. So long as 


3]. F. Steiner, Americans at Play, p. 183. 
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members understand the principles of united 
effort and observe them in their conduct, the soci- 
ety remains intact. When factions do not compre- 
hend the underlying plan, community no longer 
exists. The aggregation is a human menagerie. 


How is assimilation promoted? Different 
policies have been followed in the United States. 
The first to gain wide approval was based upon the 
so-called melting pot theory. The general idea is 
that if all kinds of people are thrown together and 
left to stew in their own juice, the good qualities 
of each will permeate the others and a superior 
blend will emerge. Presumably, dregs will sink 
and scum will be automatically removed in the 
process. The rationale of this scheme agrees 
with the theory of natural selection and laissez 
faire economy popular at one time. 

The results obtained by this process were dis- 
appointing. The pot was not big enough for 
immigrants to circulate freely. They settled in 
lumps at the bottom and stuck there. Children 
raised in the slum absorbed its sodden flavor, 
Natives refused to mix with a lower economic 
stratum. The mess began to separate like curds 
and whey. An upper level formed a crust con- 
taining rich fats extracted from the mass below. 
The kettle boiled furiously, but no cook was at 
hand to stir and season the broth. Judges pro- 
nounced the dish unpalatable. The experiment 
was termed a failure. 

Belief in social Darwinism has suffered a setback 
during the past fifty years. Uncontrolled natural 
forces are often destructive. Those forms of 
life that survive are not always the best from a 
human standpoint. All individuals do not rise 
or fall by virtue of innate capacity alone. Train- 
ing and opportunity also affect success. Men 
cannot go far without materials and assistance 
supplied by their fellows. The depression and the 
war have worked a remarkable change in our 
views regarding rugged individualism. Social 
planning is now the fashion. 

In marked contrast with the free and easy tem- 
per of our people at the turn of the.century, is the 
disposition manifested during the last twenty-five 
years. Americanization became the slogan. Im- 
migration was checked and naturalization was 
encouraged. Schools for foreigners were opened 
and social workers invaded Hobohemia. Children 
were taught to salute the flag and teachers were 
sworn to uphold the Constitution. Textbooks 
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were revised under the scrutiny of one-hundred- 
percent patriots. Commissions investigated sub- 
versive (i.e., “un-American’”’) activities and 
bureaus were set up to check them. Laws were 
passed to regulate predatory business. Labor or- 
ganization was favored. Social security went into 
effect. Literary expatriates returned and native 
artists decorated our walls with local color. 

Some of these reforms were long overdue: others 
seem to be drastic corrections of time-honored 
folkways. America has outgrown its nonage, and 
is now prepared to take its place as a world power. 
However it would be an irony of history if this 
recent arrival in the family of great nations should 
maintain a stiff-necked pharisaic attitude toward 
its older relatives. Some ridiculous manifesta- 
tions of national conceit may be noted in passing. 

Self-made business men volunteer to direct 
foreign trade and diplomacy. Local politicians 
advocate home-grown simples for national ills. 
Self-taught pundits arise to tell the world how it 
should be saved. Schoolmen and clergy exalt 
their particular brands of dogma and insist upon 
indoctrinating their followers with its peculiar 
theories. Amateur critics tell poets and play- 
wrights what is wrong with their productions. 
The man on the street is ready to say just how 
America can win the war. Polls of uninformed 
public opinion serve as directives for hesitant 
leaders. 

A reasonable amount of ethnocentrism is to be 
expected among any people. The ways they and 
their fathers have pursued must seem good to 
them. Habit, authority and rationalization es- 
tablish certain lines of conduct. Ignorance of 
other forms of behavior, fear of attempting a 
dangerous transition and pure laziness inhibit 
rapid change. But when beaten trails of custom 
are replaced by iron rails of law, some alteration 
of grade and direction is necessary. Intolerance 
of suggestions from outside the group, suppression 
of variants within it and a domineering attitude 
toward lesser nations are not becoming in a dem- 
ocracy. 

The spirit of nationalism (i.e, “my country 
above all others”) readily induces a people to 
adopt strong measures to check interference with 
its favored policy. Regimentation may be neces- 
Sary in war time. But army discipline does not, 
furnish a model for the conduct of art and indus- 
try. Any attempt to dam the flow of original 
thought or to cut off its connections with outside 


sources results in stagnation and desiccation. 
The springs that feed the reservoir may lie on 
distant mountain sides. Pipes and channels are 
required to bring them in. Such devices cannot 
regulate the amount of snow that falls on the peaks. 

The principal weakness of imposed conformity 
lies in its external approach. A man may obey 
the law perforce, although he thoroughly dis- 
approves of it. Such compliances often leads to 
clever evasion. A student may repeat a required 
formula without understanding its derivation or 
application. Such defective knowledge results 
in what has been called “the higher illiteracy,” that 
is, ability to read words without meaning. A 
woman may perform the rites of hospitality pre- 
scribed by fashion, with bitterness in her heart. 
Her conduct might be considered hypocritical. 
In ways like these, people are induced to wear 
uniforms with slight attachment to the cause they 
represent. Such compliance does not deserve the 
name of assimilation. It is a lifeless show that 
carries no conviction. 

Is there any other way of leading men to share 
vitally in the great tradition of our common life? 
Certainly! The two contrasting policies just men- 
tioned by no means fill the wide logical interval 
that lies between them. Like many other ques- 
tions, this one cannot be answered by choosing one 
horn of an imaginary dilemma. The real problem 
is to find how far to one side or the other we must 
go to locate a reasonably safe course. This cannot 
be plotted in detail, because the factors involved 
are many and variable. Still we can indicate an 
angle of approach. Let us call the objective co- 
operative culture,‘ and illustrate the means for 
attaining it in terms of foreign immigration.5 
We must assume that we shall not always be at 
war, because otherwise, such movement is prac- 
tically impossible. 

The first step is selection. ‘The term here means 
intelligent choice of the number and kind of per- 
sons wanted to fill places in our national economy. 
The numbers will vary with changing conditions. 
The qualities desired have reference to the func- 
tions to be performed. Accidents of birthplace, 
residence, and racial origin are obviously less sig- 
nificant than are personal traits of health, intelli- 


4See further, H. M. Kallen, Culture and Democracy 
in the United States. 

5 See Howard Woolston, “Wanted—An American 
Immigration Policy,” Journal of Social Forces, Ui, 
(September 1924), 666-70. 
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gence and moral integrity. Arbitrary distinctions 
based upon wealth, politics and religion do not 
seem so important. Picking the right people is 
not a matter for legislators, but for administrative 
experts. 

The second step is registration. This means 
identifying every alien who enters the country and 
recording his movements while here. Such 
measures have been used in many foreign coun- 
tries for a long time. We adopted them five years 
ago.® The purpose is to avoid losing track of an 
individual and his performance. Anonymity is a 
dangerous gift, and mistaken identity may have 
serious consequences. This plan keeps a man and 
his record in line. Its use in wartime is obvious. 

A third requirement is distribution. This im- 
plies rapid movement by new-comers to places 
where they are wanted, instead of settling in pools 
or drifting without ties. Where a man finds a 
home, a job and friends, there he is apt to stay as 
a useful and contented member of the community. 
Such locating requires more information and direc- 
tion than we have hitherto supplied. However, 
civic bodies and official bureaus do give some help- 
ful hints and warnings. 

The last point is the one we have been discuss- 
ing in this paper—assimilation. It connotes 
agreement in the ways of life and participation in 
all their vital phases. ‘’ When we have selected our 
guests and have placed them properly, we take 
them into our confidence, unless they misbehave. 
Their reception into churches, offices, clubs, and 
homes, is a sign that now the strangers belong 
among us. They recognize it too, and usually 
return the hospitality. Thus our circle of friends 
is enlarged and new bonds are formed among them. 

The same process may be observed in any asso- 
ciation. Suitable persons are selected for mem- 
bership. Their experience is noted and their 
conduct is scrutinized. Soon they are assigned to 
appropriate positions. They learn the rules and 
presently show willingness to conduct themselves 
accordingly. Then, we say, “they have gotten the 
idea,” “they enter into the spirit of the group.” 
They are assimilated. 

The new members also contribute enthusiasm 
and practical suggestions to the association. We 
do not expect them to renounce all former connec- 
tions and to derive every idea from a single source. 
Discussion, correction, and improvement are be- 


6 Under the Alien Registration Act of 1940. 
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lieved to result from fresh contacts. This is what 
we mean by cooperative culture. 

_ If people are free to seek association with others 
who have similar interests, they soon find their 
places in a new social order. Old lines of race and 
nationality tend to disappear in functional ar- 
rangements to promote art or industry. The most 
effective methods from any source tend to prevail. 
Good technique replaces ancient custom. Styles 
are modified and combined along broader lines. 
So cities and nations grow. 

Men of good will no longer boast of their an- 
cestry, wealth or learning. Nor do they atone 
for the neglect and misery of back streets and de- 
vastated regions with public gifts and badges for 
service. They do not attempt to disguise their 
origin nor to conceal mean purposes with noble 
words. They simply say “Here is my home, my 
city, my country. To them I bring strength, 
skill and loyalty. They give me safety, power and 
inspiration. I will leave for others as much as 
was given me.” 


The process of assimilation may now be sum- 
marized in three steps: 

1, When men begin to live together they learn 
to communicate with one another by words and 
other symbols. These signs convey to each some 
knowledge of the other’s experience and intention. 
As acquaintance grows, sympathy or dislike de- 
velops. Thus lines of unification and division are 
set up between individuals. 

2. Persons of like mind cooperate to promote 
their common interests. They participate in es- 
sential phases of group activity and adopt codes 
of behavior that require obedience. Thus com- 
munities are organized according to institutional 
patterns. 

3. Those members who comprehend the pur- 
pose of social arrangements strive to carry on a 
creative tradition. Compliance with conventional 
authority is not enough for them. They seek 
to establish the spirit of law that lives in them. 
Through communion with such men of good will 
a deep sense of unity pervades a people. 

In conclusion, let us consider a graphic illustra- 
tion of these stages. Suppose we represent three 
persons in communication with one another by a 
triangle of equal sides. Then join the corners toa 
point above them in the form of a pyramid. That 
indicates their union in some occupation or agency. 
When their corresponding faces are similar, twenty 
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such pyramids can be packed into a regular solid 
by pointing their summits toward one center. 
If these units are duplicated and superimposed 
with their tips\ directed outward, the body ex- 
pands into a starlike crystal having symmetrical 
connections between the exterior points and the 
core, as in the figure below. So elementary forms 


, 


of human relations (institutions) develop into 
stable bodies (communities), which are com; 
bined in a design of many dimensions (civiliza- 
tion). An individual who enters into these rela- 
tions absorbs social meaning from them and trans- 
mits its significance to others. That is assimila- 
tion. 


THE PREDICTION OF OUTCOMEIOF BOARDING*HOME 
TREATMENT FROM INFORMATION OBTAINED 
AT INTAKE 


F, STUART CHAPIN 
University of Minnesota 


AND 


LUCILLE T, KANE* 
Children’s Service, Ste Paul 


HOW THE STUDY BEGAN 


HE intake policy of a private child placing 

agency. is of utmost importance in its 

effective service. If a mixed group of 
cases is accepted varied resources of treatment are 
necessary to successful treatment. Such variety 
of resources is expensive and few agencies have 
financial support adequate to provide skilled 
services to meet a wide range of need. On the 
other hand, an intake policy that limits acceptance 
to a homogeneous group of cases, narrows the 
range of resources required and simplifies the prob- 
lem of treatment by offering opportunity for 
specialization. When a homogeneous group of 
cases is accepted for treatment, the chances of dis- 
covering a method of predicting outcome of treat- 
‘ment from information obtained at intake are 


* Now on the staff of the Childrens Aid Society, 
Philadelphia. 


greater than is the situation when all types of cases 
are accepted. The present study is an attempt to 
find an answer to the question: “Is is possible to 
predict outcome of treatment ‘from objective 
information obtained at intake?’ 

In order to try to answer this question, the study 
was limited in two fundamental ways: first, it set 
up ‘an empirical and arbitrary definition of out- 
come, which is however, objective, that is to say 
susceptible of factual verification; and second, the 
study was confined to an appraisal of the predic- 
tive value of described factors recorded at time of 
intake and attempts no analysis of treatment. 
In other words, treatment was assumed as a fact 
intervening between acceptance and closing. En- 
vironmental factors, consisting of natural recu- 
perative processes within the community, no doubt 
played a part along with case treatment in the de- 
termination of outcome. No analysis was made of 
these. Limitations of time and resources, as well 
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as the necessity of holding the study to specific 
aspects of the total agency service, were important 
governing considerations. In so far as the results 
of this study may be of interest or value to social 
workers, sociologists and psychiatrists, they repre- 
sent merely a somewhat crude starting-point for 
further research in which attention could be more 
sharply focused on analysis and appraisal of the 
treatment process and techniques. It is of utmost 
importance for the reader to know these limitations 
at the outset, so that critical evaluation of our 
results may be directed to an analysis of the 
methods used, rather than diverted by considera- 
tions of alternative aims or methods, however 
fascinating or worthwhile such diversions might be. 
In short, the limitations were consciously set up 
in order to simplify as much as possible the problem 
of prediction, a problem difficult at best and easily 
confused and obscured when too many different 
aims are admitted to a study. Science divides 
and conquers; it should never attempt to jump on 
horseback and to ride off in all directions at once. 
No apology is therefore offered for the limitations 
set up; they are merely stated as facts in the 
interests of clarification and simplification. 

The net result of the study is that we have con- 
structed,a scale based on intake information which 
predicted favorable outcome in 77 per cent of the 
successful outcome cases, and predicted unfavor- 
able outcome in 57 per cent of the unsuccessful 
outcome cases. 

Research has long been acknowledged as a legiti- 
mate part of the work of the social welfare agency. 
Until recently it was presumed that whatever was 
to be done in the research field would be principally 

_the responsibility of the private agency. It was 
quite logical, therefore, that in 1938 Children’s 
Service, Inc., St. Paul, should undertake a re- 
search project in some phase of its work. 

The agency is engaged exclusively in boarding 
home care of children removed from their own 
parents. Legal custody or guardianship of the 
child is not taken, consequently there must be 
some indications at the time of intake that the 
child will eventually be able to return to his own 
reestablished home. If later developments prove 
that permanent plans are needed, Children’s 
Service refers the case via the Juvenile Court to 
the appropriate agency providing guardianship 
and permanent care. The agency receives most 
of its support from the St. Paul Community Chest, 
and its services are available to any St. Paul child 
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needing temporary boarding home care, regardless 
of race, religion, or economic status. 

Technically, Children’s Service came into exis- 
tence in November, 1935, through a legal merger 
of the Protestant Orphan Asylum and the Chil- 
dren’s Department of the United Charities. Ac- 
tually, the present agency has its roots in these two 
earlier organizations, and its philosophy and tech- 
niques are an outgrowth of the experience of both. 

For some years the staff had realized the need 
for an analysis of problems being met and the 
methods being used. Likewise, the officers and 
Board of Directors encouraged the staff to under- 
take any studies which might help clarify the ques- 
tion as to what children the agency should take 
under supervision. This appeared to be a formid- 
able task, for no methodology had been worked 
out by this or other agencies. The sta decided, 
however, that neither lack of experience nor the 
difficulties involved were sufficient reasons for 
neglecting to undertake a study which seemed 
necessary to give direction to the tasks that were 
being undertaken. It was hoped also that the 
findings would be applicable to the whole field of 
Child Welfare. The present study is the result 
of the agency’s first real effort in this direction. 


METHODS USED 


The method of research which sets up predic- 
tion tables has been used in few major studies. 
These studies have been in the field of sociology 
and, until very recently, almost exclusively in 
studies of juvenile delinquents and adult crim- 
inals.!_ However, this technique has many advan- 
tages for exploratory types of study. One of the 
greatest advantages is that once the data are sys- 
tematically collected and tabulated they can be 
used many times for subsequent studies. 

A fundamental assumption underlying this 
method is that prediction of human behavior is 
possible. This means that factors in the life of an 
individual have some effect on his subsequent be- 
havior. Prediction in human behavior is certainly 
not as accurate as prediction in a physical labora- 
tory, but by observation we see that behavior 
depends upon what the person is, and what a per- 
son is depends largely upon his experience. 

The purpose of the present study was to isolate 
those factors, personal, pathological, and/or en- 


1 Tilustrations of prognostic tables are found in the 
studies of Burgess, the Gluecks, Vold, Tibbitts, Laune, 
Monachesi, and others. 
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vironmental, which predispose a boarding child to 
success or failure. In order to make a schedule 
both practical and likely to be reliable, it was 
deemed advisable to limit the factors to those 
which might be ascertained from information in 
case records and to those factors objective enough 
so that different case workers would tend to agree 
on the rating. The significance of personality 
characteristics and attitudes in the children, 
however, was of such importance that certain of 
these factors were included in the earlier stages of 
study despite the fact that individual judgment 
would greatly influence the rating. 

Group discussion by the staff over a period of a 
year resulted in the selection of a schedule of 61 
factors. The schedule consisted of two main 
divisions; the first part related to the family back- 
ground; and the second part covered- personality 
characteristics and attitudes of the child. Sub- 
items for each factor were set up. Definitions 
were agreed upon for each sub-item. Originally a 
five point scale was worked out for each factor 
showing personality characteristics or attitudes. 
Card forms were made upon which to rate these 61 
items. Before determining the significance of 
each factor it was necessary to agree on a definition 
of success of outcome. The criteria of success 
used in this study were those imposed by society; 
self-support; self-direction; and outward conform- 
ity to the law, that is, no adjudication of delin- 
quency. 

The cases of 72 boarding children who had been 
active with the agency for at least the two years 
preceding 1938 were chosen. There were 36 
children in the group with favorable prognoses, 
and 36 in the group with unfavorable prognoses. 
Each individual child was considered a case and 
only one child from a family was included. 

The prognosis for each child was determined by 
the case worker in conjunction with his supervisor. 
If other workers in the agency had known the 
child, each one was called in to give his opinion. 


* The staff of Children’s Service, Inc., is indebted to 
Miss Louise M. Clevenger of the St. Paul Community 
Chest who stimulated the agency to put its ideas into 
action by beginning research and self-evaluation, and 
who acted as a guide and offered many provocative 
suggestions. Former members of the staff of Children’s 
Service who contributed to this study were: Mrs. 
Goldie R. Scherberg, Mr. Edward Francel, Mrs. 
Gladys W. Wolcott, and Miss Dorothy Knapp. At all 
times the study had the encouragement of Mr. Fred D. 
Thomas, Executive Secretary of Children’s Service. 


When the prognosis agreed upon was favorable a 
plus sign was placed upon the upper left-hand 
corner of the child’s rating card; when the prog- 
nosis was unfavorable a minus sign was so placed 
(see flow chart). 

The rating cards were then filled in by the case 
worker currently supervising the child. The case 
record was the source of information, and whenever 
possible the data used were taken from the situa- 
tion at intake. When the desired information was 
not known at that time, data secured within the 
first six months were used. 

The tabulation of all cases for each factor of the 
schedule was the next step. The number of cases 
in each sub-item was expressed in percentages. 

The critical ratios* of the difference between per- 
centages of the two groups, favorable prognoses 
and unfavorable prognoses, were then computed 
for each of the sub-items for the 61 factors. 

The critical ratio of the sub-items showed that 
in some instances combinations of the sub-items 
revealed more clearly the differences between 
cases of favorable and those of unfavorable prog- 
noses. Therefore some of the sub-items were 
combined and new critical ratios computed. By 
examination of the percentages it was determined 
which of the sub-items seemed to group themselves 
around cases with successful prognoses and which 
seemed to group themselves around cases with 
unsuccessful prognoses. Furthermore, by the use 
of critical ratios as weights‘ the final schedule was 
drawn up containing the following 34 of the orig- 
inal 61 factors, and the 72 cases were scored on the 
basis of these: 

FAMILY BACKGROUND 

1. Occupation of father 

2. Occupation of mother 

3. Family status 





§ Critical ratios were computed according to the 
following formula: 


(P; — Pe) 


M+ Ns \. (Pid, Pods 
Wann) (te) 


N, and N; in each case was 36, the number of cases in 
each group. Where P, is the percentage of favorable 
cases in which a sub-item appears, P: the percentage of 
unfavorable cases in which the sub-item appears. 


Q, is 1.00 — P, 
Q2 is 1.00 — Py. 
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‘Critical ratios of the differences between percen- 
tages used as item weights. 
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5. Education of mother 
6. Mental status of mother 
7. Alcoholism of mother 
8. Sexual morality of mother 
9. Penal record of father 
10. Penal record of mother 
11. Father’s employment status at referral 
12. Mother’s employment status at referral 
13. Reasons for referral 
14. Registrations on family 
15. Neighborhood 
16. Problem on referral 
17. Child neglect 
18. Economic status 
*19. Family solidarity 


CHILD’S RATING SCALE 


20. Age at referral 
21. Nationality and background 
22. I.Q. on admission 
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23. Position in family e 

24. Recognition as problem child 
25. Delinquency 

26. School achievement 

*27. Attitude toward others 

*28. Conduct 

*29. Sociability 

*30. Drive, self-direction 

*31. Attitude toward agency 

*32. Special interests and skills 
*33. Attitude toward foster family 
*34. Direction of affectional ties 


* These nine factors were omitted in the final form 
of the scale because ratings upon them were subject to 
influences operating after intake. The final form of 
the scale consisted of 25 factors and is shown in Table 5. 


Twenty-six of the 34 factors that were retained 
were those which had at least one sub-item or com- 
bination of sub-items showing a critical ratio with 


Frow CHART OF STAGES OF RESEARCH 





(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Factors in the Record at Prognosis by Subjective Predictions based on Outcome or community 
Intake Rating of (1) Scores which showed sig- adjustment of closed cases 

nificant differences on (2) on follow-up 

I +I — III 

1 st. Approximation (+) favorable prognosis Scores on 34 (of 61 factors) 
on 36 cases in which the critical ratios 

61 original factors distinguished (+) from 

| (—) unfavorab. prognosis (—) prognosed cases 

J on 36 cases 

J VI 

IV. °V 91 closed cases followed up: 





2nd. Approximation 


34 factors at intake found 
significant in predicting 
(+) or (—) Outcome 

| 

{ 


Of all (+) or successful 
outcome cases, 85% cor- 


Test of reliability of these 
34 intake factors to pre- 


dict outcome correctly——>___ rectly predicted 
Of all (—) or unsuccessful 
outcome cases, 55% 


correctly predicted 





VII 
3rd. Approximation 


25 factors at intake found 
significant in predicting 
(+) or (—) Outcome 


—VIIT — IX 

Test of reliability of 25 88closedcases followed up: 
strictly intake factors to Of all (+) or successful 
predict outcome correctly outcome cases, 77% 

correctly predicted 
Of all (—) or unsuccessful 
outcome cases, 57% 

correctly predicted 


The sequence of steps in the process of research followed the order of the Roman Numerals I to IX. 
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a numerical value of 2.00 or more.’ It is of 
interest to note that the factors which related 
entirely to the father were three: occupation, 
work at the time of the child’s referral, and the 
presence or absence of a penal or correctional 
institution record. There were four factors which 
related entirely to the mother: mental status, 
occupation, age at time of birth of the child, and 
sexual morality. Five factors which related to 
the family situation were: family status, problems 
on referral, child neglect, reason for referral, and 
penal record on any member of the family. 

The remaining factors receiving CR scores of 
2.00 or over were directly related to the child. 
They were: age at intake, nationality, I.Q. at 
intake, position in the family, recognition as a 
problem at intake, school achievement, special 
interests, delinquency, conduct, sociability, drive, 
attitude toward others, attitude toward the foster 
family, and direction of emotional ties. 

In addition to the 26 enumerated above, 8 fac- 
tors were retained in which the critical ratio ranged 
from 1.42 to 2.00. These were included because of 
special interest to the social worker or for the 
purpose of comparison with other studies. The 
8 retained were: education of the mother, alco- 
holism of mother, mother’s employment status at 
referral, presence or absence of a penal or correc- 
tional record on the mother, neighborhood, 
economic status, family solidarity, and the child’s 
attitude toward the agency. 


TESTING THE VALIDITY OF THE PRELIMINARY 
SCALE 


One can now ask, “Do the 34 factors hold up as 
the criteria of success?” This question of validity 
was met by comparing the critical ratio score with 
the actual outcome of a second group of boarding 
children. It was decided to study the closed cases 
of children who had been cared for by the agency 
for at least two years and who were now 21 years 
of age or older. The agency, since 1926, had used 
the form of case record which includes a social 


5A critical ratio of 2.00 means that a difference in 
percentage occurrence of this given size would occur in 
random sampling 1 time in 20 trials; or expressing the 
principle in reverse, the odds are 19 to 1 of a difference 
of the size found being due to chance. Since the differ- 
ences of the size found occur by chance so seldom, they 
are accepted as real differences, or we may regard them 
as significant of real differences between the two 
groups with respect to these factors. 


history on each child. Therefore, the total group 
included the cases closed in the fifteen year 
period from 1926 to 1941. A very few of the 
records were missing from the closed files. There 
remained a total of 106 children who met the 
aforementioned qualifications. Of these 9 were 
eliminated from the study since it was determined 
early that they could not be located for follow-up 
interviews. In the case of 6 other children 
follow-up interviews were not secured. The 
results are based on the 91 cases on whom follow-up 
interviews were obtained. 

The research group decided, first, that one staff 
worker known as Rater A would read the intake 
information on all of the 91 closed cases, and 
after reading assign a subjective rating, either a 
plus or a minus, on the basis of the prospects that 
each case had of attaining the previously listed 
criteria for success in adult life: self-support, 
self-direction, and law abiding. Secondly, Rater 
A scored each case by means of the schedule of 34 
factors, arriving at a critical ratio score for each 
case. These two were later compared with the 
findings obtained through the follow-up interview. 

The other members of the staff were assigned 
the task of obtaining the follow-up interviews and 
a check sheet was worked out by the group. This 
check sheet included inquiries regarding neighbor- 
hood, housing, marital and economic status, health, 
and participation in community or social activities. 
Following the interviews a plus or minus rating was 
assigned on the basis of evidence on self-support, 
self-direction, and staying out of jail. For 
example, a person who, since leaving the agency, 
had accepted any form of direct or work relief 
from either public or private funds, earned a 
minus score. Since the period covered by this 
study included the so-called ‘“‘depression” years, 
there may be some question as to the validity of 
the criteria used for less troubled times. 

Cases were cleared through Central Registra- 
tion Bureau as one means of determining the pres- 
ence or absence of registrations by relief or court 
agencies, and such registrations were noted on the 
interview form. In a few cases perusal of the 
records of other agencies which had known the 
client clearly indicated a minus score, and in such 
cases an actual interview was not always obtained. 
When the client had left the city, agencies in other 
cities were contacted and follow-up interviews 
secured. 

In all cases where the interviews had any ques- 
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tion as to whether a plus or minus score should be 
assigned, the case was discussed by the entire 
research group before any decision was made. At 
no time was the follow-up result known by Rater A 
before she had determined the subjective rating 
and the critical ratio score. 

An analysis was then made of the relationship of 
the subjective rating, critical ratio score, and out- 
come, or follow-up rating. The findings indicated 
high agreement among the three measures. 

One explanation can be offered for the discrep- 
ancies that did appear between the score and out- 
come rating. There was agreement between (1) 
rating on outcome, and (2) score, in 62 cases. In 
- the remaining 29 cases only 6 had been rated as 
minus by critical ratio score and then received a 
plus on follow-up, but 23 cases made the change 
from plus on the critical ratio score to minus on 
follow-up. The greater magnitude of this latter 
change warrants speculation. The period of time 
between the closing of the case by the agency and 
the time of the follow-up contact covered, in a 
majority of cases, the depression years of the 
1930’s. One of the criteria of success was that 
the individual should have been self-supporting. 
During the depression a large number of these 
young people received some form of relief, free 
medical aid, or work relief. Some had been 
certified for WPA or CCC. In strict adherence to 
the criteria it was necessary to rate as minus sev- 
eral persons who had made good adjustments but 
received temporary help of one of the types men- 
tioned. Hence the test of the method is very 
conservative. There might be more favorable 
cases in better times. 

It is well to investigate the cases which could not 
be located in the follow-up study. This might 
indicate if these cases are different from those 
that were located. If a difference is apparent this 
may mean that the group of cases used is not a 
representative sample of the population studied. 
The original group of cases numbered 106, but the 
number of cases about which sufficient follow-up 
information was obtained was 91. Thus there are 
15 cases that could not be located. Of these 15 
cases there were 8 who had moved out of the city 
of St. Paul. The desired information could not be 
obtained by writing to social agencies in other 
cities or to other out-of-town sources. Of the 
remaining 7 cases it is interesting to note that 
only 1 was a boy, the other 6 were girls. A pos- 
sible explanation is that the girls who may have 
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married since leaving the care of the agency would 
be difficult to locate by their maiden names. 

From these 15 cases that were not located 7 
cases had been scored according to the schedule 
and also given a subjective rating. Of these 7 
it is noted that 3 cases scored plus on both scores, 
3 were minus on both scores, and one had a plus 
subjective rating and a minus critical ratio score 
of —.07. In other words they seemed fairly well 
divided without a determinable tendency in either 
direction. From this analysis it could be said 
that the cases not located do not have a distorting 
effect on the findings of the total study. 


TESTING THE RELIABILITY OF THE PRELIMINARY 
SCALE 


Another question can be raised regarding the 
reliability of the schedule: does this list of 34 fac- 
tors ascertainable at intake consist of items on 
which two persons might disagree? 


TABLE 1 


MEAN, MEDIAN, STANDARD DEVIATION, AND RANGE 
OF THE SCORES OBTAINED ON 19 CASES BY 
EAcH OF THREE RATERS 








RATER A RATER B RATER C 

Mean..................] +.16] +.06] +.06 
Tee i +.34) +.18 | +.27 
Range = from...... —1.10 | —1.30 | —1.35 
Wek és wd Ca +1.26 | +1.10 | +1.00 
Standard [eviation..... +.68| +.64) +.71 














Three individuals were selected to score a group 
of 19 cases chosen at random from among the 91 
follow-up cases. Each individual worked inde- 
pendently and did not know the results of the 
follow-up investigation. The three raters will be 
identified as follows: the individual who scored all 
91 cases will be referred to as Rater A, the other two 
raters will be referred to as Rater B and Rater C. 

Inspection of the data reveals that Rater A had 
a slight tendency to rate higher than the other two 
raters; Rater C had a slight tendency to rate lower. 
The scores of Rater A covered a range of 2.36 
points, Rater B covered a range of 2.40 points, and 
Rater C covered a range of 2.35 points. 

The numerical scores given to the 19 cases by 
each of the raters were correlated with each other. 
Because of the small number of cases used, the rank 
order correlation was used. 

The results of these correlations would indicate 
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a very high agreement among the three workers. 
As shown in Table 2 the three correlations are all 


above +.91. The different raters have a tendency 
to agree in the rank of scores on specific cases in 
relation to the other cases in the group of 19. 


TABLE 2 


Rank Orper CorReELATIONS OF ScoRES ON 19 CasEs 
as ScorED BY THREE PERSONS 











RANK ORDER 

CORRELATION 
Rater A and Rater B................. + .933 
Rater A and RaterC................. + .953 
Rater B and RaterC...........:..... + .914 





To analyze the relative dependability of sub- 
jective ratings and CR scores in predicting out- 
come, Tables 3, 4, and 4-A and 4-B were made. 


for 25 factors which were clearly descriptive of 
cases at intake alone. The predictions were re- 
computed on 88 cases with the results shown in 
Table 4. It will be seen from this table in column 
(7) that the score (by critical ratios) can predict 
positive (successful) outcome in 76.92 per cent of 
all positive outcome cases, and predict negative 
outcome (unsuccessful) in 57.14 per cent of all 
negative outcome cases. Prediction of outcome 
by subjective ratings on the 25-item scale is still 
more reliable than prediction by scores (critical 
ratios). Does this mean then, that all our analy- 
sis and scale construction has been for naught? 
Certainly not! The weakness of the subjective 
rating form of prognosis, although it is appar- 
ently more accurate than the scoring method, is 
that one cannot be sure that there has been com- 
pletely excluded from such subjective judgments 
the intangible influence of factors in the intake 


TABLE 3 
FREQUENCIES OF ScoRES ON 88 FoLLOw-up CasEs* 























~~ a a ge AVERAGE SCORES (CRITICAL RATIOS) 
OUTCOME 
P by | Predic- —1.59 —1.19 —.79 —.39 0 +.40 +-.80 +1.20 
jective tions by to to to to to to to to Totals 
rating scores —1.20 — .80 —.40 0 +.39 +.79 | 41.19 | +1.59 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
7 v + 7 9 7 3 26 
or + - 2 6 1 1 10 
- + 3 4 5 1 1 11 
- + + 3 1 4 
+ - - 3 3 
7 - + 1 6 7 
- - + 1 1 2 
- -” ~ 4 5 5 11 25 
Totals. .... ; 4 6 6 21 16 21 9 5 88 






































* The table shows a clustering of scores within the range of —.39 to +.79, wherein 58 cases, or 65.9 percent 
were found; and comparatively few cases in extreme score classes. The total of 88 cases in this table constitute 
those with complete and comparable records analyzed in Table 4. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE FINAL FORM OF THE 
SCALE 


The results based on use of the 34-factor pre- 
liminary scale seemed sufficiently good to publish 
but in order to be sure that all scale items were 
strictly descriptive of factors at intake, it seemed 
desirable to refine the 34-item scale by elimination 
of 9 factors in which the ratings could have been 
influenced by considerations which operated after 
intake. Consequently the analysis was repeated 


record but associated with events (such as treat- 
ment) after acceptance. For this reason it is be- 
lieved that the predictions based on scores are 
probably as reliable and valid for prognosis as 
are the subjective ratings. 

The scoring method has the advantage that it 
can be computed from intake data by persons with- 
out case work skills, as long as they are accurate 
in clerical and arithmetic work. Thus the scoring 
method would provide an agency with a supple- 
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: . TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF PREpICcTIVE Erricrency or Two Forms oF ScaLe (BAsEp ON TABLES 4-A AND 4-B} 
FORECASTS AT INTAKE PERCENTS VALID FORECASTS 
OUTCOME 
s |Prediction| _ ON — 34-Factors 25-Factors COMMENTS ON 
b by Score —" cou. (7) 
seear| Gy «| oe | : 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
: 34 30 ; 
+ 4 + 30 0 85.0 26 30 76.92 valid by score see Table 4-A, 
a 4 4 4 4 rows 3-4 
33 33 " , 
a + + 30 0 82.5 26 30 84.6 valid by rating see Table 4-A, 
4 ie i 3 . rows 5-6 
- - - 27 a 54.9 25 _ 57.1 valid by score see Table 4-B, 
4 E * 1 3 rows 3-4 
37 36 : ; see Table 4-B, 
_ — — 27 51 72.5 25 rc 73.4 valid by rating uted 
_ ao _ 10 11 


























Column 7 shows the results based upon the 25-factor scale. The forecasts, whether prognosis by subjective 
rating (col. 1) or prediction by score (col. 2), and tested against outcome of follow-up (col. 3), to check the vatidity 
of the two forecasting methods. The percentage valid for both subjective rating and score types of forecasts, 
are shown incol.7. The sources of these percentages or ratios from Tables 4-A and 4-B, appear in col. 8. 





















































TABLE 4-A 
PosiTIvE OvuTcoME CASES 
FRERCESVS RATINGS png PERCENT VALID " 
ae - ; OUTCOME TOTAL oe PREDICTION* TYPE OF AGREEMENT ROWS 
u jective core 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
26 iyi 
+ (+) + 26 39 7 66.67% Subjective and Score 1 
2 iit 2 | Z= 5.13% | Both 2 
3 
) 
st cad i: ed = 76.92% Score alone 4 
+ (+) + 26 33 pee 5 
4 (-) 5 . = 84.62% Subjective alone 6 
Total (+) Outcome....... 39 7 
* Based on 25-factor scale (see Table 5). 
TABLE 4-B 
NEGATIVE OUTCOME CASES 
PREDICTIVE RATINGS NO. OF 
= “ nT |. sameiaemer TYPE OF AGREEMENT ROWS 
ubjective ore 88 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
25 Be : 
- (-) _ 25 a 51.02% Subjective and Score 1 
+ aa aaa 10 3 = 20.40% | Both 2 
> a " : z = 57.14% Score alone : 
- (-—) - 25 36 Subjective Alone 5 
a (4) - i i 7 73.42% 6 
Total (—) Outcome....... 49 7 























* Baced on 25-factor scale (see Table 5). 
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TABLE 5 


TWENTY-FIVE-FACTOR SCALE 








SCORES 
(c.R.) 
A. Family Background 
1. Usual occupation of father (10) 
A. Professional, semi-professional and 
managerial, clerical, skilled trades 
and retail (I, II, I1T).. eee f2.16 
B. Semi-skilled, slightly skilled ond 
common labor (V, VI, VII).. .|—2.08 
py I ince dics 546k eee ees vise 0 
2. Usual occupation of mother at referral (11) 
A. (I, II, II) Professional, semi-profes- 
SNE, MUI vic acs isi ceaendy ss +1.78 
B. (V, VI) Semi-skilled, minor clerical, 
gS Were eee +1.07 
C. (VII) Slightly skilled and housewife. .|—2.18 
ie Mi inca Sect ue cca exeae's —1.04 
3. Family Status (12) 
| ET eee ORE oy N° | 
BD, Wabroken Rome... 6. is ee ds ves —2.37 
4. Age of mother at time of birth of child (16) 
TRU i NS te cigia 3 +.45 
EL Ss. vss Mea ewe soe + .29 
Sr PIB BING Fs ie Sale. —2.04 
ee RELATE ES ON aera +1,19 
5. Education of Mother (19) 
A. 8th grade or under, plus vocational; 
or under 11th grade... .}—1.42 
B. Above 8th grade plus vocational; ¢ or 
above 10th grade................ +1.26 
ES ey nr + .49 
6. Mental Status of Mother (21) 
A. Psychosis (Diagnosed). . .|+2.10 
B. Feeblemindedness (Show n by stand- 
IN Gas co e'cs has va ace —1.18 
C. Suspected unstable.................] 0 
D. Apparently normal.................|4+2.08 
E. Suspected feebleminded............ +.74 
ee ans wha pcs hens +1.18 
7. Alcoholism of Mother (23) 
ha a a's sia + KERNS — .83 
We IIS 650s ws’ dee @eicemece’s +1.80 
ee ere ePeieee get —1.51 
8. Sexual Morality of Mother (25) 
PB ins 0 KE 6d ei ads odlces —1,94 
Ps PN CASON a sce cys dees +4.49 
EOS ee, ae ene ee —1.26 
D. Suspected immorality.............. —2.35 
9, Penal and/or Correctional Record of Father 
(26) 
A. Penal or correctional institution or 
court record with convictions... ..}—2.61 
Be oimet euened. ...... ik ces cea cs +1.93 
RE as pices Baume Aa + .83 





TABLE 5—Continued 








SCORES 
(c.R.) 





10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Penal and/or Correctional Record of 
Mother (27) 
CO Ea eh 
Wee eee ee POCOIG. 6 Se 
Eee MENON Gn sa SOR Rees ae hes 
Man’s work at time of Referral (29) 
ee BIE 2 os Fok BES 
B. Work relief, irregular work or in- 
a Vee eee 
C. Regular or regular seasonal work 
(includes army service)........... 
We IE as ioc cis oc Vuk ers ches 
Work at time of Referral (Mother) (30) 
Wg WIR C's inst tcis.e vnc evens 
B. Work Relief, irregular work or in- 
NN 5 5, vv wg van des BUR 
4 £, welgeon SiN alsa! 6 406 
D. Regular or regular seasonal......... 
highs Fiecc.wiewse osinicnve vinnie 
Reasons for Referral (31) 
Be IE IE ccc ss ccc cksccces 
PIS a oibh oi yas Os eee 
a ee reas Si eas 
Be ae ue ecdia b BOD Nae se shes 
Registrations (35) 
A. Penal or correctional record on 


Neighborhood (of child’s home at time he 
left it) (40) 


Problem on Referral (48) 

A. Family problem................... 

B. Stealing, incorrigibility, sexual, 
bizarre behavior................. 


Child Neglect (B) 
A. Abandonment, extreme cruelty, re- 
fusal to provide for or indifference 


B. Substandard or adequate care....... 

Economic Status (E) 

A, Totally dependent, with or without 
able-bodied person in family...... 

B. Supplementary relief and use of 
community facilities............. 

C. Fully independent................. 


B. Child Rating Scale 


19. 


Age at Referral (4) 
SS Re ee re 
B. 14 years and over............4.%;. 


—1.78 
+ .83 
+ .60 
+.27 
76 
+2. 


male 


.97 
18 
62 


—1 
+1. 
+. 


+3.52 
—1, 
.49 


+1.47 


70 
+2. 


—1.78 
+1.47 
+1.18 


+3.12 


+1. 


a4 


+2. 
+1. 
.70 


59 


+2.18 





—2.17 

















OUTCOME OF BOARDING HOME TREATMENT 








TABLE 5—Concluded 
SCORES 
(c.R.) 
20. Nationality and background (6) 
A. Native born white of native parents.| —2.5 
-B. All others. . }e+2.5 
21. I.Q. on abaibin. or  siiile a. eathe 
following 
Fin EA Oe OE ea es kne terse: —2.01 
B. LO. frome 55 to LAS ing... ss — .50 
C. 1.Q. from 1.15 and over............ +2.61 
D. Unknown. . bv Redo scvybwe i Oe 
22. Position in denlly (9) 
A. Eldest, youngest, or in between..... —2.04 
mi Ch i A ie +2.03 
23. Recognition as a problem child at referral 
(45) 
A. Never been a problem..............}+3.59 
eRe i cies ok eR ERED HRS en eet —1.04 
LD iiaie's oc it dew ahaa wai sk ae —3,28 
24. Delinquency (C) 
A. Socially acceptable. . ; .1+3.88 
B. Occasional, pendiacenit, adjudicated or 
commitable delinquency. . j—-3.91 
25. School Achievement (D) 
A. Passing in proper grade placement or 
above proper placement according 
to chronological age..............|+3.28 
B. Failing or below proper grade....... —3.69 
C. Pre-school or out of school..........| +.32 








mentary check on its intake policy in terms of out- 
come without imposing upon its skilled case work 
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staff the laborious task of re-reading intake rec- 
ords. This is not, of course, to undervalue in- 
sight, but the time and skills of case workers are 
better devoted to the difficult processes of decision 
on intake and subsequent treatment, leaving to 
competent clerical staff the computation of intake 
scores which should help (in 77 per cent of positive 
outcome cases) to identify those cases on which 
the agency is likely to do its best work. It must 
always be remembered that the decision of the 
intake worker rests not only upon such objective 
actors as we have listed but also on such things as: 
the parents’ attitude toward the plan, the experi- 
ence of the agency and its boarding parents in 
coping with the problems presented, other types 
of care for children afforded by the community, 
etc. The ratings by scale are obtained through a 
procedure which is easily learned, can be taught 
to clerical staff members, is verifiable, and pre- 
serves the experience of the agency, for communi- 
cation to future new members of the board or 
staff. Since one of the tasks of science is to ob- 
jectify useful and valuable experience by making 
it recordable, verifiable and transmissible, it is 
hoped that the present study will be repeated 
by applying the method to the intake problems 
of other agencies. For this purpose the 25-factor 
scale with the scores based upon critical ratios, 
appears in Table 5. The scale is too new and 
crude an instrument in its present form to supply 
the basis for a radical change in intake policy, but 
it does serve a useful purpose of supporting’ the 
judgment on doubtful cases at intake. 
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EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WELFARE IN THE POSTWAR 
WORLD—A FIVE-YEAR CURRICULUM PLAN 


ERNEST B. HARPER* 
Michigan State College 


HE problems of reconversion are at the 

focus of attention today. The interests 

of Congress, industry, labor, and the con- 
sumer are all at stake and their energies are being 
concentrated on ways and means of effecting the 
transition to a peacetime economy with the mini- 
mum of friction and the maximum of efficiency. 
Education, too, has its problems of reconversion. 
Throughout the country academic associations 
and faculty committees are busily engaged in cur- 
riculum planning for the postwar world. Follow 
ing the ASTP and other drastic wartime changes 
and adjustments patterns of peacetime education 
have to be designed for the new world and campus 
life redefined. 

Among other aspects of education, vocational 
and professional training has its own peculiar and 
pressing problems. Medicine has been protected 
and apart from acceleration has not suffered mate- 
rially. Legal education, on the other hand, has 
received a distinct set-back as a result of the war. 
In the social work field training has lagged, as we 
shall see, while the demand for welfare workers 
has increased. 

Three main problems confront those responsible 
for replanning social work education: (1) the proper 
relationship between general liberal arts or cul- 
tural education on the one hand and vocational 
training on the other in the face of the increasing 
interest in and demand for the latter; (2) the prob- 
able increased need for trained, or partially trained 
social welfare workers to deal not only with the 
rehabilitation of veterans and with personnel 
problems resulting from the predicted 12 to 19 
million job changes, but also to operate ‘he ex- 
panded public assistance program that is predicted, 
and (3) to provide social work training to dis- 
charged service men and women who desire it. 
Since the personnel situation confronting social 
work today is complex and not due exclusively to 
the war the attempt will be made first to analyze 
the nature and extent of the shortage before con- 
sidering possible educational adjustments. 


* President of the National Association of Schools of 
Social Administration. 


THE GROWING NEED FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


There is a definite and demonstrable shortage 
of welfare workers with training adequate for the 
positions involved and this shortage is increasing. 
The 1940 Census recorded 69,677 social and 
welfare workers but not all classifications were 
included and there was some increase in the num- 
ber of positions between the census and our entry 
into the war, so some 15,000 more workers should 
be added to this figure. It is conservatively es- 
timated by the Wartime Committee on Personnel 
that at least 25,000 new social welfare jobs have 
been created during the war, including 5,000 in 
public welfare. This makes a total of 110,000 
social work positions in existence at the present 
time according to the secretary of the Committee.” 
With borderline fields and doubtful cases included 
the grand total may well approximate 125,000. 

Many of these 110,000 to 125,000 positions are 
filled with untrained or partly trained workers. 
Separate studies in 1939 made in California, 
Minnesota, and Detroit showed that only 42 per- 
cent of the workers in public and private agencies 
had received any graduate training, and that only 
one in ten or eleven had had two or more years of 
professional education.* This was before the in- 
crease in the number of positions before the war 
had affected standards. In an Indiana study in 
November, 1942 it was found that less than 300 
of the 3,000 odd public and private welfare workers 
in the State were members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers or eligible for member- 


1“The Personnel Situation in Public Welfare Agen- 
cies.” Report of the Personnel Committee of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Public Welfare, 
(July, 1943), 211-17. 

2 Statement made to writer by Joseph P. Anderson, 
Executive Secretary of the American Association of 
Social Workers and Secretary of the War-time Commit- 
tee on Personnel. 

8 Report of the Commitiee on Pre-Social Work Educa- 
tion, American Association of Schools of Social Work 
(January 17, 1944), p. 5S. 
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ship and only half of 700 in county public assist- 
ance departments had B.A. or M.A. degrees.‘ 

A more comprehensive investigation of the tech- 
nical training of social work employees in state 
public assistance agencies which covered 26 States 
was made for the Social Security Board in 1943. 
A preliminary tabulation of the results of this 
study showed that only “approximately 2 percent 
of workers currently employed in the beginning 
social work class of position had had some training, 
including field work, in graduate schools of social 
work at the time of their appointment.’”® But 
not all welfare positions require graduate training. 
Assuming various levels of competence, however, 
Joseph P. Anderson, Secretary of the Wartime 
Committee on Personnel, estimates that there are 
now at least “three times as many jobs as there are 
qualified people.’’® 

Not only are the great majority of workers in 
public assistance technically untrained but despite 
wartime decreases in the relief loads many posi- 
tions throughout the country are unfilled. A 
survey of public assistance agencies in 47 States 
by the Social Security Board showed as of August 
15, 1942, a total of 21,600 social work positions of 
which 1,700, or 7.9 percent, were vacant.’ While 
no accurate check of the total number of vacancies 
that exist in public and private agencies today has 
been made the shortage has apparently grown 
steadily worse. “The 1943 estimate of the 12,500 
unfilled jobs,’”’ says the New York Times, quoting 
Dr. Gordon Hamilton, president of the AASSW, 
‘must now be revised sharply upward’.”® 

A careful analysis of the reasons for the current 
deficiency in social work personnel has been made 
by the Wartime Committee. Six explanations 
are suggested.® First, qualified or potentialiy 
qualified workers have been drained into the 
armed forces, industry, and new occupations for 

\ 


‘Helene Smith, “Pre-Professional Training,” Public 
Welfare, 1 (October, 1943), 294-98. 

5 Karl de Schweinitz and Neota Larson, Training 
for Social Security: A report to the Social Security 
Board (September 21, 1943), p. 20. 

® Statement made to the writer, August, 1944. 

7©The Personnel Situation in Public Welfare Agen- 
cies.” Report of the Personnel Committee of the 
Amer. Pub. Wel. Assoc. Public Welfare 1 (July 1943), 
211-17. 

8Sunday, August 6, 1944, Sec. 4. 
Review.” 

9 “Personnel—Training—Recruiting,” Compass, 25 
(March 1944), 13-17. 
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women. Again, there has been a transfer of 
trained persons into service with war-connected 
organizations. In the third place, there is a 
general lack of understanding and appreciation 
of the importance of social work for military and 
civilian morale which is closely related to the pre- 
ceding trends. In addition, salaries are relatively 
low. Fifth, there is no national system of coor- 
dinated guidance and employment services for 
social work, and, finally, enrollment in the schools 
of social work continues to be low. This point 
will be elaborated somewhat below. 

This shortage has produced what amounts to a 
crisis in social work: personnel, a crisis that is not 
being adequately met by the present training facil- 
ities and one which will probably increase rather 
than the reverse. More social and welfare workers 
will be needed upon the cessation of hostilities 
that at the present time even, for two reasons. 
Victory for the United Nations will mean the 
launching of a’ tremendous program of rehabilita- 
tion, supplies for which are already piling up in 
North Africa and in other parts of the world. In 
the second place, mass unemployment which it is 
predicted will follow a short-lived buying boom 
immediately after the armistice, will necessitate 
mass relief and large numbers of public assistance 
workers will be required. Estimates of the num- 
ber of the unemployed within a few months after 
the end of the war vary but few informed students 
fail to predict that sooner or later it will be ex- 
cessive. The Bureau of Labor Statistics fears 
“That we will have twelve million unemployed on 
our hands within six months after the war,” 
according to Cherne. This writer also refers to 
reports of the Brookings Institution which pre- 
dict that 6,400,000 will be let out of war production 
and the Army twelve months after the European 
armistice and an additional 6,900,000 six months 
after the end of the war in the Pacific." 

This actual and potential need has generated 
pressure to modify the existing and accepted pat- 
tern of professional social work education. In 
addition to the demand for workers and the prob- 
able expansion in the number of those desiring 
some education in this general field there are other 


10Leo Cherne, The Rest of Your Life (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1944), p. 97. 
For a somewhat less gloomy prediction see William 
Haber, “Manpower and Employment Problems in 
Transition from War to Peace” Rev. of Econ. Statis. 
26 (May 1944), 57-69. 
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forces at work. The state universities and land- 
grant colleges have become more and more in- 
terested in planning to expand their present 
curricula but relatively few institutions feel the 
need for two or even one year of graduate training 
and hence cannot expect to qualify for membership 
in the association of professional schools. Many 
State welfare departments are urging the develop- 
ment of undergraduate training since they employ 
relatively few graduates of the professional 
schools anyway.!! Following the First World 
War there was a rapid expansion on the part of 
social work schools and it is quite probable that a 
similar movement may follow the close of the pres- 
ent conflict. The question is, what type of school 
or curriculum will result? 

The balance of this article will deal with solu- 
tions that have been tried or proposed. It is diffi- 
cult to keep students in school for two years of 
graduate training and, since all positions do not 
require full professional training, it is probably 
socio-economically unjustifiable. On the other 
hand, neither strictly undergraduate technical 
training nor a single, detached graduate year is 
thoroughly satisfactory. After a brief examina- 
tion of the efforts of the orthodox training program 
to adjust to the situation and of the growing inter- 
est in undergraduate, semi-professional education, 
a compromise five-year curriculum will be sug- 
gested. 


THE PERSONNEL CRISIS AND CONVENTIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Technical school training for social work began 
with the twentieth century. Previous to this time 
what training there was had been “on the job” 
and of an apprenticeship nature. The history 
falls naturally into three major periods: (1) from 
1901 to 1917, (2) from 1918 to 1941, and (3) from 
1942 to the present. These are briefly reviewed in 
order to “high light” certain significant trends. 

The first period from. the beginning of the 
twentieth century to World War I was one of urban 
incubation. In 1901 the Institute of Social Science 
was established in Chicago as a branch of the Ex- 
tension Division of Rockefeller’s new university. 
In 1904 the New York School of Philanthropy 
came into being. Since it was a development of a 
short course set up by the Charity Organization 
Society (now Community Service Society) in 


1 See Section on ‘Undergraduate Training for Social 
Welfare.” 


1898, its successor, the New York School of Social 
Work, has a basis for claiming to be the oldest 
school in existence. By 1909 there were formal 
schools in Boston, Philadelphia, and St. Louis, in 
addition to those in New York and Chicago, and 
social work education acquired an identity with 
urban development which it has never lost. 

The second period, coming between the two 
world wars, was more definitely one of professional, 
as contrasted with merely vocational, education. 
Following the First World War there was a rapid 
increase in the number of schools offering social 
work training, and, in 1919, the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Professional Social Work, 
now the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, was established antedating by two years the 
organization of individual practitioners (AASW). 
From this point on the story of the development 
of professional training is largely identical with the 
history of the AASSW. There were, however, 
some non-member schools and many social work 
sequences and curricula offered in other depart- 
ments to which reference will be made below. 

During the depression the Association schools 
made a definite and more or less successful effort 
to meet the shortage in personnel. In cooperation 
with the FERA, and with federal financial assist- 
ance, scholarships for graduate work were estab- 
lished which succeeded in raising the enrollment in 
the schools to the highest point ever reached and 
made available many trained persons, largely how- 
ever for supervisory positions. 

Between 1935 and 1939 a number of significant 
actions were taken by the Association. A recom- 
mendation was made in 1935 that pre-professional 
education include a certain number of courses in 
social, psychological, and biological science but no 
definite requirements were set up and the recom- 
mendation has never been enforced. In 1937 the 
Association voted that by October 1, 1939 pro- 
fessional training must be offered at the graduate 
level only, though special students to the extent 
of ten percent might be admitted to such courses. 
In 1939 two important changes in policy occurred, 
It was decided that all member schools must have 
a college or university connection thus definitely 
establishing social work education on a broad 
professional basis and eliminating the possibility 
of exclusive agency sponsorship. As a result of 
this ruling the New York School affiliated with 
Columbia University in October 1940. The other 
change was the establishment of a recognized one- 
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year graduate curriculum as a basis for membership 
along with the previous two-year requirement. 
This step represented an attempt to adjust tu the 
increasing pressure for more flexible standards 
being exerted by the State universities and land- 
grant colleges which will be referred to below. 

The third period is that of the present war. 
While no changes in the organic structure of the 
Association have occurred, definite efforts to meet 
the wartime shortage in personnel have been made 
and are noted below. At the present time there 
are 42 member institutions of the Association, 39 
of them being in the United States.!* Of these, 
22 are private and only 15 either in or affiliated 
with State universities or land-grant colleges. 
The standard for full professional social work 
education has come to be the two-year graduate 
curriculum, based on four years of college, prefer- 
ably with some specialized pre-professional train- 
ing. The Association deserves great credit for 
having, within a brief period of twenty-five years, 
developed, protected, and gained more or less 
general acceptance by social agencies and merit 
systems of this relatively high conception of pro- 
fessional education. 

How have the schools of the Association met the 
current demand for social workers and to what ex- 
tent can they be expected to supply the probably 
increased need for personnel after the war? 

The record indicates a decided disproportion 
between the need and the output of the schools. A 
glance at the statistical reports of the AASSW 
makes it clear that the production of graduates 
cannot hope to match the demand for fully 
trained workers.'* Despite wartime demands the 
number decreased in 1941-42 over the preceding 
year. During the next two school years it rose 
slightly and reached a total in 1943-44 of 1,483 
of which number however only 1213 received 
graduate degrees or diplomas.’ To take care of 
the needs for professionally trained workers the 
Wartime Committee on Personnel estimates that 
10,000 new students will have to enter the schools 
of social work annually. However, reference to 
the actual record of enrollment in the member 
schools as of November first each year is dis- 


% Counting two recently admitted branch insti- 
tutions the total is now 44. 

13 Report of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work (December 1944 and previous years). 

“TJ. e. 912 master’s degrees and 301 diplomas or 
certificates. Ibid., Table IX. 


couraging. The high point was reached in 1935 
with a total of 5,296. Then followed a slow de- 
crease until the fall of 1943 when an increase of 361 
over the preceding year brought the total up to 
4,552. Enrollment on November 1, 1944 stood at 
4,715, still below the peak of the depression days, 
and less than half the number required according 
to the Wartime Committee.* Thus a spurt in 
output in response to war demands has been made 
comparable to the expansion accomplished during 
the emergency relief period, but the stepping up 
now, as then, is inadequate.'® 

Can the existing schools, however, expand suffi- 
ciently to meet the present and postwar demand? 
It would seem hardly likely since the blocking is 
due not so much to a lack of student candidates 
for some sort of social work training as to the 
present accepted standards for such education 
and the cost and difficulty of expanding the facil- 
ities, particularly for field work, required for oper- 
ating an approved curriculum. Take the number 
of returning service men and women alone who will 
be interested in training for welfare and rehabilita- 
tion programs. Though a few of the member 
schools can and have expanded and nearly all 
have accelerated their programs, it is improbable 
that collectively they can absorb the influx of vet- 
erans that is anticipated. 

This “failure of the member schools [i.e. of 
AASSW]to recruit students in sufficient numbers to 
meet existing demands’’!’ was officially recognized 
during the first year of the war and efforts were 
made both collectively and by individual institu- 


6 The figure 4,715 which represents the total of full 
and part-time students majoring in social work includes 
however 291 undergraduate and special registrants. 
This reduces the number of regular (full and part- 
time) graduate students to 4,424. 

16 Some effort has been made to increase the number 
of schools, particularly in public institutions and to 
adapt the curriculum to the needs of public welfare. 
There are now seven one-year schools that are members 
of the Association and five of these are in State univer- 
sities or colleges. Furthermore, of the eleven schools 
in the United States that have been admitted to mem- 
bership in the AASSW since January 1938 all but three 
have been within tax-supported institutions with cur- 
ricula especially designed to train workers for the public 
welfare service. See, Social Work as a Profession, 
Amer. Asso. of Schools of Social Work (1943), p. 30. 

17 Amer. Assoc. of Schools of Social Work, Report of 
the Committee on Pre-Sucial Work Education (January 
17, 1944) n 7 
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tions to improve the situation. Later the Wartime 
Committee on Personnel to which reference has 
just been made, was established jointly by all the 
professional associations and has been engaged 
actively in a campaign of publicity and promotion 
since the beginning of the year. 

Two other current plans for increasing the num- 
ber of qualified social workers should be mentioned, 
“work-study” schemes (i.e. intensive in-service 
training) and the expansion of the pre-professional 
curriculum. Both public and private agencies 
throughout the country are offering recent college 
graduates an opportunity of “training on the job” 
and thereby qualifying for the next higher position 
classification. Such plans may include special 
supervision, attending nearby social work schools, 
or experience in a special training center, the last 
two schemes involving cooperation with AASSW 
member institutions. 

Pre-professional courses have been recently 
established in the sociology, education, or some 
similar department of a number of universities. 
In so far as such courses are sponsored or guided 
by AASSW schools in the same institution (under 
the rules of the Association they may not actually 
be administered by the member school) they offer 
a minimum of technical training and generally 
little or no field work, but do place a good many 
graduates in the field. 

The official policy of the Association is that pre- 
professional education should involve four years 
of liberal arts including background, descriptive, 
and informational courses in social work but not 
training in specifically characteristic professional 
skills or “supervised field work” as it has been 
generally understood. An exception is made to 
permit selected seniors up to ten percent of the 
graduate enroliment to take a few courses in the 
graduate school of social work, particularly during 
the war emergency. A broad cultural course, with 
the student majoring in social or psychological 
science and with perhaps some observational field 
experience, followed, later by training on the job, 
is preferred to the inclusion of vocational training 
in undergraduate years.'* On the other hand, 
recent pronouncements of the AASW and of the 
Wartime Committee on Personnel would indicate a 
tendency toward the breaking down of this posi- 


8 For an excellent presentation of this point of view 
see, Karl de Schweinitz, “Education for Social Secur- 
ity,”” Educational Record 25 (April 1944), 142-54. 


tion in the face of the actual shortage of workers. 
An examination of the recommended undergradu- 
ate, or pre-social work curricula reveals an appar- 
ently growing belief that many subjects hitherto- 
fore held sacred to the graduate curriculum may 
now properly be “downgraded” to the senior 
year.!® 

Will such adjustments as these suffice or are 
more radical measures inevitable? Before con- 
sidering one such proposal—undergraduate tech- 
nical training—two dangers should be pointed 
out. One is the possibility of the contro] and 
“monopoly” of professional education in social 
welfare by groups of leading practitioners and by 
the existing schools, the majority of which are 
private, and/or metropolitan institutions. The 
second danger is that of lowering the professional 
standards so laboriously and conscientiously built 
up and thereby eventually affecting adversely the 
quality of service to clients. 


UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


In the face of the AASSW’s estimate of the 
current need for from 12,000 to 13,000 or more 
experienced professional social workers on the 
one hand, and of the fact that the professional 
schools are producing fewer than 1300 graduates 
annually,?° on the other, the answer of realism 
and of common sense is undergraduate training. 
This solution is even more inevitable when the 
present percentage of workers in welfare and 
related fields wi: inadequate or even no technical 
training is recalled, not to mention the probable 
increased postwar demand. The professional 
schools would seem to have their hands full 
attempting to meet the need for specialized and 
supervisory personnel alone. This conclusion in 
fact was reached over a year ago by many writers, 
particularly those interested in public welfare, a 
number of whom are quoted herein. Says one 
such observer: “‘To place the whole training burden 
upon the graduate schools has proven impractical, 
in light of the disparity in figures between those 
actually practicing social work with no formal 


1#See, “‘Personnel—Training—Recruiting.” Com- 
pass (March, 1944); Report of the Committee on Pre- 
Social W ork Education, Amer. Asso. of Schools of Social 
Work (January 17, 1944), and Anne Fenlason “Under- 
graduate Training,’ Survey Midmonthly, 80 (September 
1944), 251-53. 

2° Excluding those with bachelors’ degrees. 
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social work education and those who are availing 
themselves of graduate study.” 

Precisely what is meant by “undergraduate 
training”? There has been some confusion in 
terminology which should be clarified so that the 
usage will be consistent. For the purposes of this 
paper “undergraduate” as distinguished from “‘pre- 
professional”? or “pre-social work’’ education as 
described above, is technical training on an under- 
graduate level for a job immediately upon gradua- 
tion. It might perhaps be called ‘“semi-profes- 
sional” or “quasi-professional” training and 
differs definitely in theory at least from the prep- 
aration given those students who plan to enter a 
graduate or professional school after receiving 
the B.A. degree. The objectives of the pre-social 
work curriculum are to furnish a reservoir of 
students for the graduate school and to offer a 
combination of cultural and background courses. 
The controversy relates to the content of these 
so-called “background” courses which may not 
under the present policy of the AASSW include 
strictly professional or “skill subjects” or ‘“‘super- 
vised field work” for separate credit. Advocates 
of undergraduate technical training to meet the 
shortage of workers would of course do so. 

There are two aspects of what might be termed 
the “undergraduate movement.”’ First, in re- 
sponse to the need for workers there was the es- 
tablishment of curricula and departments by many 
colleges and universities and of undergraduate 
divisions by professional schools of social work. 
Second, the effort was made to secure recognition 
and set up accrediting procedures to encourage 
uniformity and raise standards which led even- 
tually to the establishing of a second national 
organization of schools. 

Progress in the first phase is aptly noted in the 
Report of the Committee on Pre-Social Work Educa- 
tion itself and has been previously referred to.” 


*1 Helen Smith, “Pre-professional Training,’ Public 
Welfare, 1 (October 1943), 294-98. 

2 Report of the Committee on Pre-Social Work Edu- 
cation, AASSW (January 17, 1944). 

“The failure of the member schools to recruit stu- 
dents in sufficient numbers to meet existing demands 
and the low standards in . . . civil service which insure 
jobs to students with a minimum of professional edu- 
cation, have resulted in an increase in the number of 
schools outside of the Association offering training 
both on a graduate and an undergraduate basis...” 
And again, “With or without the sanction of the Asso- 
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From the standpoint of administrative organiza- 
tion undergraduate instruction in social work gen- 
erally follows one of four departmental patterns.”* 
The first is represented by undergraduate depart- 
ments operated by graduate schools which are 
members of the AASSW. The curriculum is 
labelled either ‘‘professional’’ or ‘“‘pre-professional’’ 
but degrees in social work are awarded. This 
type of organization is found at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the University of Chicago, the University 
of Oklahoma, and the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. The second type is also found in univer- 
sities with AASSW schools but the undergraduate 
work is offered in a liberal arts department, usually 
sociology, and the degree is therefore in liberal 
arts. The course may appear in the catalogue as 
“pre-professional,’’ as at Wayne University, or 
definitely as social work, as at Indiana [Univer- 
sity.] 

The other two types are found in non-AASSW 
schools, the third pattern being represented by 
New York University, the University of Kentucky, 
and the University of Florida. Here we have a 
joint sociology-social work departmental or- 
ganization, or the two curricula administered more 
or less separately within the same department. 
The department is usually in liberal arts and the 
degree is a B.A. in sociology. At New York 
University, however, there are two departments of 
sociology, one in liberal arts and the other in the 
school of education. Both have social work, or 
pre-social work courses constituting a sort of sub- 
curriculum within the department. The fourth 
type is the independently organized undergraduate 
department of social work. The University of 
South Carolina has such a department, to men- 
tion one institution. The same type of organiza- 
tion is found at the University of Arkansas where 
it is called the department of social welfare, and at . 
Michigan State College where the department of 
social service has recently been separated from 
sociology and placed in a new School of Business 
and Public Service. 

The movement for recognition and accrediting 
involves a long and rather lively story which re- 
veals the interplay of various social forces and in- 





ciation, social work training is becoming increasingly 
available on an undergraduate basis”...and “the 
graduate schools themselves are providing a substantial 
amount of content on an undergraduate basis.” 

% The curriulum may also of course be administered 
interdepartmentally under a joint committee. 
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terests. It falls into two periods, before and after 
the beginning of the present war. As early as 
1935 attempts were made by individual institu- 
tions, mainly State universities and land-grant 
colleges to secure recognition by the AASSW for 
something less than a full two year graduate 
curriculum. Some heat, as well as glimmerings of 
light, was generated during these early years. The 
Association was accused in some quarters of being 
perfectionistic in its philosophy, insensitive to 
reality, specifically to public welfare needs in the 
South and West, and to the personnel problems of 
rural and small communities, and in short, of 
“operating a closed shop” in social work educa- 
tion. By 1938 collective action among the State 
institutions had developed on a rather extensive 
basis. Western and Midwestern colleges and 
universities were circularized and meetings were 
held in Boise, Idaho and in Chicago. It appeared 
that a sort of “grass roots revolt” against the urban 
and eastern domination of the pattern of social 
work education was under way. 

Counter-moves and adjustments on the part of 
the AASSW extending over the next few years, 
have already been noted. There were definitely 
two sides to the “controversy,”’ the Association 
being concerned with the preservation of profes- 
sional standards, which had only in relatively 
recent years been more or less generally accepted, 
and the dissident groups with expanding facilities. 
More State institutions were admitted to AASSW 
membership; several committees were set up to 
study such problems as the pre-social work 
curriculum, relations with the State universities, 
and accrediting; and a plan to recognize one-year 
schools was adopted. A type of “junior member- 
ship” for undergraduate departments was also 
discussed somewhat later, but no action was taken. 

There was some talk of a separate accrediting 
association at least as early as 1938 but nothing 
crystalized. The Joint Committee on Accrediting, 
which had been tentatively formed in March 
1938 to represent the college and university asso- 
ciations, became interested in the situation.” 


* Now represents the Association of Land-grant 
Colleges and Universities, the National Association of 
State Universities, the Association of Urban Univer- 
sities, and the Association of American Universities. 
President John J. Tigert, of the University of Florida, 
is chairman. For a discussion of some of the problems 
of accrediting seen from the standpoint of the univer- 
sities, see John J. Tigert, “Objectionable Practices of 
Accrediting Agencies,” School and Society, 50 (Septem- 
ber 23, 1939), 407-10. 


At a conference with the Chapin Committee of the 
AASSW in the fall of the same year, however, a 
general agreement was reached that the “creation 
of another accrediting agency for schools of social 
work should be avoided.’ 

Following the beginning of World War II the 
second period in the history of the undergraduate 
movement was initiated by the organization in the 
spring of 1942, at Dallas, Texas, of the National 
Association of Schools of Social Administration 
Seven main considerations seem to have led to this 
step: 


1. The fact that accrediting procedures and stand- 
ards of the AASSW in effect made impossible the 
recognition of departments in a number of State in- 
stitutions which had fairly well-defined curricula in 
social welfare and were on the approved list of the vari- 
ous college and university associations. 


2. The need for a more flexible curriculum than that 
defined by the AASSW—one that would include train- 
ing in such social services and problems as public 
employment, social insurance, housing, race relations, 
and similar fields, closely related to but not identical 
with “professional social work.” 


3. The need for specialized training for work in small 
communities and rural districts. Most of the graduates 
of the professional schools are employed in metropolitan 
centers, or by the Federal or State governments. 


4. The insistence by many state departments that 
the bulk of their personnel requirements for entrance 
positions could be furnished by undergraduate depart- 
ments and that low salaries and minimum civil service 
requirements could not be expected to attract graduate 
trained workers. 


5. The growing conviction on the part of state in- 
stitutions that they should be prepared to furnish at 
least minimum training for positions in the welfare de- 
partment of the same state. 


6. The demand on the part of undergraduate stu- 
dents, not interested in a career service, for sufficient 
training to enable them to hold a position in the general 
welfare field for a few years, particularly on the part 
of women students who wished to work for a short 
period before marriage.”* 





% See mimeographed bulletin, Amer. Asso. of Schools 
of Social Work, No. 570 (undated). 

*6 An additiona’ demand came from students in such 
undergraduate curricula as business administration, 
public service, police administration, special and child 
welfare education, guidance, clinical psychology and 
public health nursing. 
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7. Finally, the desire of departments, with curricula 
adequate for the above needs, for recognition by civil 
service systems and the Social Security Board and for 
the acceptance of credits for courses conforming to 
objective standards. 


In April 1944 the NASSA held its second meeting 
in Des Moines, Iowa. By this time membership 
in the new association had grown to 28 colleges and 
universities located in 27 States. Representatives 
approved curricula or progress reports in some 
eight fields as recommended by special committees 
and the constitution was amended to include cer- 
tain minimum standards for accrediting future 
applicants for membership. It is significant that 
at meetings held at about the same time the 
National Association of State Universities and the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities recognized the NASSA as an accrediting 
agency in the field of social work. This action 
was taken upon the recommendation of the Joint 
Committee on Accrediting which for the first time 
in its history advised cooperation with a new ac- 
crediting organization in a field where one already 
exixted, thus reversing its 1938 policy. 

It is hoped that the curriculum plans set up by 
the NASSA as well as the recommendations made 
by the AASSW Committee on Pre-Social Work 
Education will result in improvement and some 
uniformity of the courses offered on an under- 
graduate level. A number of institutions already 
have fairly well-defined curricula, but space will 
permit only a brief reference to two that are more 
or less typical, Indiana University and Michigan 
State College both of which have had about 25 
seniors enrolled. At the first institution under- 
graduate social work training as reported last year 
was located in the department of sociology and 
consisted of preparatory courses in sociology, 
psychology, economics, political science, history, 
physiology, and English, and of orientation courses 
in social work. The latter series was later ex- 
panded to include a total of 19 semester hours in 
such subjects as: Social Work Organization, Case 
Work Problems, Legal Aspects of Social Work, 
Medical Aspects, Public Welfare, and field work, 
the latter involving “limited participation” in 
the work of the local public assistance agency. 
Fifteen to 19 semester hours of such vocational 
social work courses could be offered by the student 
toward a major of 40 to 45 hours in Sociology.?” 


27 Helen Brown, “An Experiment in Undergraduate 
Training in Social Work.” Public Welfare, 2 (January, 


At Michigan State College at the present time 
a total of 26 term credits in technical courses is 
offered by the Department of Social Service to its 
majors in the senior year who have completed the 
three year pre-social work series. Only one coures 
is given in the fall term, Social Work as a Profes- 
sion, the purpose of which is orientation in the 
history and fields of voluntary service and public 
welfare. Field observation trips to local agencies 
are included. During the winter and spring terms 
the following courses are required of all majors: 
Law and Social Work, Medical Aspects of Social 
Work, Mental Hygiene and Social Work, Personal 
Maladjustment and the Case Work Method, 
Community Organization and Welfare Programs, 
and The Field of Public Welfare. Approximately 
60 clock hours of limited field work experience 
in both public and private local agencies is given 
in connection with the course in case work method. 
The B.A. degree in Social Service is awarded upon 
the completion of the required four year course.?8 
Michigan State College had a one-year graduate 
curriculum for three years before the war and the 
same instructors are teaching the undergraduate 
courses. 

In institutions such as have been described there 
is a tendency to limit vocational courses to the 
senior year though this is not invariably true, and 
to teach these as far as possible from a broad cul- 
tural viewpoint, which is consistent with current 
ideas of liberal education. Furthermore, in few 
if any cases is the full senior year given over to 
technical courses but time is allowed for liberal 
arts subjects in addition to the three years of 
preliminary or pre-social work training. In gen- 
eral, where there is a well-defined curriculum, the 
social work courses tend to be identical with the 
types recommended by the AASSW and the War- 
time Committee for the “pre-social work cur- 
riculum” as referred to above with two possible 
exceptions: 1) courses in skills; case work, inter- 
viewing, community organization, and the like 
which are apt to be more extensive and specific 
than these organizations would approve; and 2) 





1944), 18-22. Some changes have occurred since this 
article was published. 

*8 Actually this curriculum differs only slightly from 
that recommended by the AASSW’s Committee on 
Pre-Social Work Education. Since this article was 
written a few additions have been made to the cur- 
riculum. 
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field work, which of course is the point at which 
the greatest disagreement occurs.?® 

Relative to field work for undergraduates it is 
argued by its opponents that it is expensive, that 
it is hard to get agency opportunities for it, that 
undergraduate students are not mature enough, 
that the experience is too difficult for them, and the 
like. On the contrary it may be pointed out that 
students of education have been doing practice 
teaching more or less satisfactorily on an under- 
graduate basis for many years. Field work is 
not usually offered undergraduates until after the 
first term or semester of the senior year when they 
are not materially less mature as far as age goes 
than first year graduate students who have had no 
previous experience. Maturity however is more 
a matter of emotional development and personality 
type than it is of chronological age; hence adequate 
screening before admission to the senior year 
would eliminate the socially and emotionally re- 
tarded. Most important of all is the type of ex- 
perience given the student. If this is adapted to 
his level of development as well as to agency needs 
there should be little difficulty in arranging it. 

Five kinds of field experience would seem to meet 
the above specifications. 


1. Group field trips and observation, including the 
reading of cases, minutes and other records, and 
attendance at special staff meetings and case con- 
ferences followed by discussion and individual written 


reports. 


2. Simple “research” including “surveys” and other 
fact-finding projects. Budget studies of welfare clients 
by social work students in a special home economics 
class represents one such type of study that has been 
tried successfully by at least one department. 


3. Learning public assistance “paper work” and 
office procedures by reading records, observing activ- 
ities, and studying reports. 


4. Serving as a volunteer office worker, receptionist 
or clerk; observing and participating in certain elemen- 
tary and objective aspects of intake and budgeting, 
such as determination of financial status. 


5. Serving as a volunteer case aide in the field} assist- 
ing with verifications, study of resources, and other 
routine “lay” tasks of a specific nature like preparing 
camp referrals, getting children ready for camp, etc. 





In this connection see also editorials in the Family, 
24 (May 1943), 112-15, and (June 1943), 153. 


The problem is to delineate a type of first-hand 
contact or laboratory experience that lies between 
traditional sight-seeing trips, on the one hand, 
and the carefully planned, time-consuming, and 
expensive type of field work practiced in the grad- 
uate schools, on the other. Field experience of 
some kind, however, is the heart of the curriculum, 
the key to recruiting, motivation, continuation in 
school, and initial success on the job. 

By way of summary the argument for under- 
graduate training would seem to be twofold. In 
the first place it is an important recruiting device. 
Students need to be inducted into social work on 
the college entrance level even though more than 
three-fourths of their course is strictly cultural. 
Secondly, it is the only way that the mass demand 
for workers in the immediate future at least, can 
be met. Many positions in public assistance 
require relatively little training but even this little 
is preferable to none. 

The following statements from a director of 
training in the welfare department of a midwest- 
ern State relative to the educational facilities avail- 
able are highly suggestive of the reality and ur- 
gency of the situation.*° 





The personnel needs of the Public 
Assistance program are greater than those of any other 
social work activity in the State. It needs the best 
personnel available, but it is hopeless to expect that 
within the forseeable future large number of persons 
with more than four years of college work in social 
work will be attracted into the field. At the same time, 
so long as the present American pattern of four years 
of college continues, we might expect to attract a good 
many persons by setting up an undergraduate major 
... Our experience proves that these graduates (i.e. 
those with undergraduate training) make more satis- 
factory employees than persons without this training. 
... Government agencies should naturally look to the 
publically supported educational institutions for leader- 
ship in providing trained employees for their service. 
If College refuses to accept this leader- 
ship it will be necessary for the State agencies to turn 
to the private colleges of the State. 





On the other hand, there remain certain weak- 
nesses inherent in a program of strictly under- 
graduate training. Professional education is 
seriously abbreviated and students become prac- 
titioners at a somewhat younger age than has been 
considered desirable. Furthermore a single year 
is not generally sufficient to “process” the student 


3° From letter in hands of writer. 
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adequately even for many of the lower positions 
in public welfare. 


AN INTEGRATED PLAN FOR A FIVE-YEAR 
CURRICULUM IN SOCIAL WORE 


Social welfare positions might be roughly broken 
down into three groups based on the degree of 
professional skill required for successful per- 
formance at each of three levels. On such a sup- 
position training need not, at the present time at 
“ least, be uniform, but instead should be adapted 
to the three levels with minimum educational 
standards for each. On this basis undergraduate 
preparation may be considered as temporarily 
practical and adequate for entrance jobs in public 
assistance. At the other extreme, supervisory and 
specialized positions would require full professional 
training. In between these two limits are those 
positions that might be termed “beginning pro- 
fessional,”’ including such categories as advanced 
public assistance practitioners, general child wel- 
fare workers, and other positions of a similar degree 
of difficulty. It is for such a class or classes that a 
five-year curriculum with two years of basic voca- 
tional and professional training, preceeded by three 
years of pre-professional education, is proposed for 
consideration. 

Such a course might well replace the present 
one-year graduate curriculum of the AASSW 
which has apparently not been too successful in 
meeting the needs either of the institutions or of 
the field. As the gap between personnel demands 
and school output, undergraduate as well as grad- 
uate, decreases, such a five-year plan might well 
be expected to furnish workers for the great 
majority of social welfare positions, particularly 
in the public field. 

Initial steps looking toward a compromise 
training program of some sort were taken last sum- 
mer in Washington, D. C. at a meeting of inter- 
ested groups called by the United States Children’s 
Bureau at the instance of the Joint Committee on 
Accrediting.** This conference, which repre- 
sented a step toward negotiation and cooperation 
between the professional associations and the in- 
stitutions concerned with undergraduate training, 
marked a new and important stage in the history 
of the controversy over accrediting which was 
recounted in the preceding ‘section. Twenty-two 
representatives of the older professional associa- 


3t June 21, 1944. 


tions, the Wartime Committee on Personnel, the 
NASSA, the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, the United States Children’s Bureau, the 
Social Security Board, and the Joint Committee on 
Accrediting were present. 

On October 22 1944 a meeting of the Continua- 
tion Committee of the Washington Conference on 
Education for Social Work was held in Chicago. 
The seven members, representatives of the 
AASSW, the NASSA, and the Joint Committee 
on Accrediting differed radically and expressed 
views in line with the philosophies and interests 
of their respective organizations. These differ- 
ences proved however to be to a considerable ex- 
tent matters of terminology, mechanics, and detail; 
and substantial agreement was finally reached on 
major premises. Before the meeting adjourned 
definite progress had been made in laying the foun- 
dations of a common “universe of discourse” essen- 
tial for later cooperative efforts. Specific action 
was taken to insure that the question of developing 
and accrediting undergraduate courses in social 
work would be brought to the attention of the 
AASSW at its next annual meeting. 

As the resuit of resolutions passed by the Con- 
tinuation Committee, the Board of Directors of the 
AASSW, at their meeting the latter part of the 
same month, decided to hold six regional one-day 
institutes for discussion of the various proposals 
growing out of the Washington and Chicago con- 
ferences and to refer some of the recommendations 
at least to the entire membership of the Associa- 
tion at the forthcoming annual meeting. Mean- 
while members of the National Association and 
representatives of other institutions interested in 
undergraduate training were invited to attend and 
participate in the program. 

At this annual meeting which was held in Cleve- 
land, February 25 to 27, 1945, delegates from 13 
member institutions of the NASSA and of one 
prospective member college were present. Four 
papers were read by representatives of the NASSA 
at a joint meeting of the two organizations and all 
attended the open sessions of the AASSW. In 
this atmosphere of cordiality mutual understand- 
ing was greatly strengthened. The Board of 
Directors of the AASSW made four recommenda- 
tions to the Association relative to the recognition 
of undergraduate curricula, the granting of degrees 
for the completion of the undergraduate, the one- 
year graduate course, and the two-year profes- 
sional curriculum, and for the establishment of a 
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joint committee of the two associations. Im- 
plementing the last recommendation a concurrent 
resolution was passed at the business sessions of 
both associations authorizing the appointment of 
such a committee of six persons “to study com- 
mon problems of education for social work.” 
When this committee selects a “neutral’’ chair- 
man, organizes, and begins work, it is hoped that 
details of accrediting, degrees, curricula, and ad- 
visory services to member institutions will be co- 
operatively and effectively settled. 

The question of the possibility of completing 
pre-professional requirements in less than four 
years is one of the major points of difference be- 
tween those who advocate undergraduate training 
or a five-year course on the one hand, and the 
policy of tae AASSW on the other. Recent trends 
would seem to indicate the breaking down of this 
policy. Member schools of the AASSW, although 
presumably strictly graduate, are opening courses 
and granting degrees to more and more under- 
graduates. According to the last report 270 
B.A. or B.S. degrees were given during the twelve 
months of 1943-1944,*2 mainly by western and 
mid-western institutions. Although two-thirds of 
these were termed “pre-professional” they reveal 
the tendency of the professional schools to reach 
down into the undergraduate college. 

Again, the “pre-professional” curriculum recom- 
mended by the AASSW’s Committee on Pre- 
Social Work Education, to which reference has 
been made previously, contains nearly all the sub- 
jects offered by undergraduate departments, in- 
cluding interviewing, report writing, and even 
field work on a “limited participation” basis. In 
so far as work of a technical or semi-vocational 
nature is approved for inclusion in the curriculum 
below the first graduate year it means a reduction 
in the amount of time devoted to strictly pre- 
social work education. Finally, the experimental 
one-year graduate curriculum which was estab- 
lished as a compromise is by no means completely 
satisfactory either to the schools or to students. 
The certificate awarded has relatively little appeal 
in competition with the M.A. in sociology or re- 
lated subjects which the graduate might have se- 
cured with substantially the same effort. Further- 
more the plan involves two breaks for the student 
who goes on to full graduate training in another 
institution; one at the end of the senior year and 


*® Annual Statistical Report of the AASSW (Decem- 
ber, 1944). 


the other between the first and second graduate 
years. The third objection has already been re- 
ferred to, that is, the fact that a single year of 
vocational training is insufficient to process and 
mature the future social work practitioner. In 
addition, it should be pointed out that the Associ- 
ation’s own recommended one-year curriculum has 
been so expanded that it cannot now be com- 
pleted in a single year. 

A five-year curriculum on the other hand, would 
offer a two year period of training approximately 
with three years (or more) of pre-professional edu- 
cation. With careful initial selection, progressive 
screening and continuous guidance of students it 
would seem perfectly feasible to complete the 
necessary preliminary liberal arts course in three 
or three-and-a-half years.** Though the analogy 
is far from perfect, the fact that of the 76 approved 
medical schools in 1942-43, 64 required only three 
years of undergraduate preparation, and only five 
specified four full years would suggest that the 
social and psychological science background of 
social work might readily be covered in less than 
four years. In fairness it should be pointed out 
however that due to the number of applicants 
many more medical schools are raising their 
individual requirements to four years.*4 At the 
present time 60 semester hours in liberal arts are 
required for admission to member schools of the 
AASSW, but of these only 20 are specified in social 
science which includes psychology, history, and 
biology, so that the actual amount of economics, 
political science, and sociology need be very little. 
In the larger and better institutions, however, 
like the New York School of Social Work, appli- 
cants actually offer considerable social science, 
quite generally an amount in excess of the low 
minimum requirement. 

The five-year curriculum in social welfare has 
parallels in a number of other vocational fields. 
Such a course in nursing is found at Skidmore Col- 
lege (Columbia) for example. In other institu- 


% By thus limiting the term “pre-professional” to 
approximately three years of liberal arts and back- 
ground courses the confusion which has resulted from 
the inclusion of technical courses in the undergraduate 
curriculum would be avoided. Professional training 
would be considered as starting in the senior year. 

* Esther Lucile Brown, “Comparative Developments 
in Social Work, Medicine and Law,” Family, 24 (No- 
vember 1943), 243-56; and Report of the Committee 
on Pre-Social Work Education, AASSW (January 17, 
1944), pp. 14-15. 
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tions veterinary medicine, police administration, 
and forestry are organized on a similar five-year 
basis, so that pattern is fairly well established. 
During the senior year in the welfare curriculum 
such courses as The Fields of Social Work, Intro- 
duction to Personal Problems and Case Work 
Procedure, Social Problems and Community Or- 
ganization, Child Welfare, Introduction to Public 
Welfare, and informational courses in law, health, 
and mental hygiene might be offered. In addition, 
field work along the lines suggested above in con- 
nection with the undergraduate course might 
properly be included. During the fifth year the 
student might take more technical and detailed 
courses in case work method, and special problems, 
community organization and administration. 
Supervised field work of a graduate nature or 
where local facilities were limited, placement on a 
full-time basis for a single term in a public or pri- 
vate agency or with the rural child welfare services 
of the State department would of course be an 
integral part of this year’s work. 

Administratively the five-year curriculum in- 
volves essentially a one-year graduate school which 
reaches down into the liberal arts college and ab- 
sorhs the senior year. Four organizational pat- 
terns may be conceived: 

1. Both vocational years may be located struc- 
turally in the sociology or other related department, 
as well as the three pre-social work years, This 
would both necessitate and make feasible the em- 
ployment of instructors with social work experi- 
ence capable of teaching social science and back- 
ground descriptive courses dynamically, i.e. with 
some vocational insight, in the senior year as well 
as interpreting the introductory technical courses 
culturally. If the same instructors handle the 
graduate courses they should of course, be profes- 
sionally qualified. 

2. Pre-professional work may be given in the 
sociology department with a separate department 
of social welfare operating the technical senior 
and graduate years. This form might be set up 
as a downward extension of the existing one-year 
graduate curriculum. 

3. Present schools with full professional cur- 
ricula might offer a five-year course by admitting 
students at the end of the junior year, as is already 
being done to a limited extent. 

4. Where a “‘basic’”’ or “general college’’ exists 
students may be admitted to an independent de- 
partment of social welfare at the close of the sopho- 
more year. In such cases while the department 


would counsel the student from his freshman year 
on it would administer a three year curriculum 
only including the third pre-social work year and 
two professional ones i.e., the senior and first 
graduate year. 

A number of additional arguments may be ad- 
vanced in support of the five-year curriculum. 
Many students, particularly women planning to 
be married in a few years, although unwilling to 
devote six years preparing for a temporary voca- 
tion, would be interested in five years of training 
particularly when such a course was started in 
the senior year and involved some field experience 
more realistic than mere observation. Again, by 
rooting professional training in the undergraduate 
period, a closer relationship with sociology and 
the other social sciences would be engendered, 
an important consideration in view of the growing 
emphasis ‘on cultural factors in social work. Also 
by spreading the basic course over two years more 
time could be devoted to introductory professional 
subjects in general as well as to the various other 
social services which are closely related to social 
work. 

From the standpoint of the educational institu- 
tions involved a five-year course would be perfectly 
feasible for many State universities and land-grant 
colleges and would adequately meet the demand 
made upon them for training in this field. On the 
other hand, such a course would not seriously com- 
pete with the full professional curriculum offered 
by the graduate schools since it would be designed 
primarily for training workers to accept inter- 
mediate types of positions only and not for those 
planning to enter social work on a career basis. 
In so far as students with such limited preparation 
later decided to continue in social work the five- 
year curriculum would actually aid in recruiting 
experienced and partially trained workers for the 
professional schools. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that the 
five-year plan is proposed not only to meet the 
war and postwar emergencies but also as a funda- 
mental and more or less permanent modification in 
social work training. The bifurcation repre- 
sented by the present sharp distinction between 
undergraduate cultural education (even though it 
includes some courses descriptive of social work), 
on the one hand, and vocational or professional 
training, on the other, should be replaced by the 
concept of an integrated or “homogenized”’ cur- 
riculum starting at least as early as the senior 
year and continuing as far as is desired. Inciden- 
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tally the five-year program, touching as it does 
both the undergraduate college and the graduate 
professional school, is the logical meeting ground 
of the two points of view represented by the 
NASSA and the AASSW. In this intermediate or 
marginal area joint study and experimentation 
should prove especially fruitful. 

The philosophy underlying the five-year cur- 
riculum suggests further a radical reorganization 
of the orthodox program of professional education 
in general. It is already suspected that the ac- 
cepted two-year graduate course is failing to pro- 
vide adequate training for thorough professional 
service in the future, and that additional time will 
be eventually required. 

-At the other end of the professional training lad- 
der it would seem perfectly feasible to reduce some- 
what the time needed for obtaining basic or mini- 
mum professional training. The implication is 
clear. Sound educational policy based on social 
needs would seem to suggest the abolition of the 
currently approved two-year graduate pattern in 
favor of (1) a five-year course on the one hand, and 
(2) a complete seven-year curriculum on the 
other.* 

Three levels of training to qualify students for 
three levels of professional responsibility, each with 
its appropriate degree, might be distinguished. 
Each would start at the same point, i.e., the senior 
year (approximately) and would vary in length 
only, viz., 


*% Social work education apparently made a mistake 
some years ago in adopting a two-year master’s degree 
as the standard, in view of the general practice of grant- 
ing this degree after one year of graduate work. Of 
approximately 10,000 master’s degrees awarded during 
the school year ending June 1944 (thus omitting the 
summer session) only some 800 were in social work. 
It is not probable, therefore, that the schools of social 
work will be able to perpetuate the two year pattern. 


1. A four-year curriculum including three years of 
pre-professional education with an emphasis on 
the social sciences taught “‘dynamically’” and the 
equivalent of one year of descriptive, background, 
informational, and introductory technical courses 
accompanied by some field experience. The 
appropriate degree would be a B.A. (or B.S.) with 
a major in Social Work (or Social Welfare). 

2. A five-year curriculum involving advanced in- 
struction in the basic processes of social work 
and extensive supervised field work during the 
fifth or first graduate year. This course would 
approximate that of the present Type I schools 
though greatly enriched and somewhat expanded 
due to preliminary undergraduate work. The 
degree of Master of Social Work might be awarded 
graduates of this course. Students without the 
undergraduate equivalent of Curriculum 1 should 
be required to do an additional semester’s work 
before receiving the degree. 

3. A seven-year full professional curriculum to replace 
the present two-year graduate course. It might 
properly include conference classes, “internship” 
experience, and a reported professional work 
project in lieu of a dissertation, and lead to the 
degree of Doctor of Social Work. 


While such a proposal would necessitate definite 
structural reorganization of social work education 
it would in the long run be administratively 
economical and flexible. State institutions par- 
ticularly would be able to offer that type and 
amount of training demanded by the social agen- 
cies in their area and desired by their clientele 
without distorting the uniform pattern of pro- 
fessional education. Furthermore, the existing 
curriculum at any one time could be stepped up 
readily as the need for better trained workers in- 
creased. Finally, as someone has said, it would 
inevitably tend to “improve the quality of the 
quantity” of welfare workers. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY COUNSELING 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 


HOSE familiar with the present pioneering 
stage of marriage counseling and its fluid 
status as a profession may regard any 
attempt to construct an educational program for 
this type of service as premature. However, the 
development of ethical standards depends both 
upon the experiences of those working in the field 
and the contributions that can come from those 
engaged in developing preparatory training. 
The University of North Carolina, which for 
several years in association with Duke University 
has been giving instruction in this field, has as- 
signed the author exclusively to graduate teaching 
which functions through the Division of Public 
Welfare and Social Work. It seems proper there- 
fore to state the philosophy behind this instruc- 
tion and the purposes of the program. 

Although the giving of counseling to those in 
trouble in marriage is not something new, modern 
life as it is affecting both marriage and the family 
has created conditions that demand the develop- 
ing of such counseling as a specialty. The situa- 
tion which is revealed by our increasing divorces, 
our multitude of unhappy marriages, and a con- 
siderable scepticism concerning matrimony as a 
relationship adapted to our present manner of 


- living has convinced those familiar with the 


resources available for an intelligent handling of 
marriage problems that we need persons who are 
prepared to accept the responsibility of counseling 
on a professional basis. There is also spreading 
among the general public a realization of the ad- 
vantage, both before and after marriage, of secur- 
ing the information and insight available through a 
marriage specialist. Indeed, as social ideas travel 
this looking to the marriage counselor for help has 
made such progress as already raises forebodings 
among those who realize how easily this desire for 
help can be exploited and how few there are who 
have attempted seriously to train themselves for 


-_ counseling. 


In spite of this development of confidence in the 
professional counselor, it is still true that the 
great majority of American men and women hold 
to traditions which retard the acceptance of mar- 
riage counseling as a profession. There are three 


common ideas that are hampering the emergence 
of counseling as a specialty. One is the phil- 
osophy which accepts marriage handicaps as un- 
escapable. In theory few of those who hold this 
belief would go so far as to state boldly that what- 
ever is in marriage must be endured, but in prac- 
tice they hold to the idea that marriage must not 
be regarded as a relationship which should justify 
itself through human satisfactions but only as a 
commitment of moral obligation. Human mating 
has both aspects. The emphasis upon the second 
as interpreted by some people—most certainly not 
all—discourages those having marriage trouble 
from seeking help. 

Then there is another line of thinking which con- 
siders the disappointments, frustrations, and alien- 
ations that appear in individual marriages as evi- 
dence of the failure of matrimony as a social rela- 
tionship. To them it appears futile to attempt to 
make marriage succeed. Nature tricks the lover 
and society adds to the illusory human cravings by 
its support of a romanticism which pushes youth 
toward marriage but with the certainty that sooner 
or later they will feel betrayed by their impossible 
ideals. These matrimonial sceptics see no hope of 
conserving marriage through the counseling of 
experts. 

The most effective of the influences impeding the 
progress of marriage counseling is the impulse of 
persons in trouble to go to friends, relatives, and 
others who have no special background for the 
giving of the advice desired. If people generally 
when they find themselves sick were to seek the 
help of untrained people instead of that of the 
physician, the medical profession would be in a 
situation similar to that which now is true of mar- 
riage counseling. As a matter of fact, the physi- 
cian has developed his high standard of professional 
ethics through a long social evolution during which 
for a time he had to compete with those who 
were giving both diagnosis and treatment without 
seeking even the meager background of knowledge 
at that time available. Marriage counseling must 
necessarily move toward its professional maturity 
more rapidly than did medicine. Its standing as 
a reputable service depends upon gaining the con- 
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fidence of an ever-increasing number of people 
wrestling with marriage problems who will realize 
the wisdom of going to the specialist rather than 
to the neighbor, relative, or friend. 

It is already apparent that persons skilled in ex- 
ploiting people in trouble have discovered the com- 
mercial opportunity of an undeserved reputation 
for the solving of marriage problems. The radio 
is so new and the sense of responsibility and mo- 
tives of the promoters so far behind its effective- 
ness as a means of distributing ideas that broad- 
casting has been used to deceive those having mar- 
ital difficulties who suppose that extemporaneous 
diagnosis can give them adequate help, while at 
the same time this reckless handling of human 
tragedies has alienated the thoughtful and edu- 
cated listeners whose support is needed if the pro- 
fession of counseling is to be widely accepted as a 
reputable, professional service. 

The martiage counselor has a double task at 
present, and if he can demonstrate his usefulness 
along these two lines an increasing number of 
people will appreciate his value and will then dis- 
criminate between the genuine and. the pseudo- 
scientific, self-appointed expert. The first of these 
two responsibilities is to encourage the present 
trend of our young people, especially those who 
have had marriage courses in universities, to seek 
conferences before marriage for the purpose of 
preventing later problems and for gaining insight 
for such adjustments as they find needful once 
they are married. This is a preventive service 
similar to that which has become so great a con- 
tribution of the physician. More and more Amer- 
ican youth are coming to understand that success- 
ful marriage requires preparedness or the necesity 
of learning through experiences that are both try- 
ing and hazardous. Naturally the conscientious 
and informed young person prefers the first method 
of gaining insight. 

It appears reasonable to expect that when mar- 
riage counseling becomes well established and gen- 
erally accepted as a special type of service, young 
people before they marry will seek the assistance of 
the counselor, as now for example, the business 
man makes a practice of going to the legal or the 
economic specialist for information that he needs 
in order to avoid trouble or to be successful in his 
undertakings. It will also be common to desire 
the aid of the counselor when any problem arises 
in marriage which seems to require greater insight 
chan te person himself has. There will be no 
feeling in such circumstances that the marriage is in 


jeopardy or that the husband or wife or both could 
not finally work out their problem but rather that 
the intelligent procedure is to gain an objective 
analysis of the difficulty before it gets to a point 
that threatens their happiness. 

In addition to this development of a preventive 
program the marriage counselor must give proof 
of his usefulness by the second and more traditional 
type of service, the handling of serious marriage 
incompatibilities. This curative aspect of coun- 
seling is at present better understood and therefore 
more in demand. It cannot be as effective as the 
other sort of help because too often the counselor 
gets the problem only when it has become unen- 
durable and so much estrangement has occurred 
that reconciliation is impossible. Nevertheless 
the marriage counselor must convince people hav- 
ing serious trouble in marriage that in such a situ- 
ation no friend or relative can be a safe consultant, 
that an objective point of view is necessary and 
that the sensible thing is to go to someone who has 
made the study of marriage problems his specialty. 
Even when the family must be broken up, the 
method and spirit of doing this may increase or 
lessen the tragedy for those concerned. 

It is to be expected that the marriage counselor 
will often be called upon to take over after a minis- 
ter, doctor or a lawyer has failed to accomplish 
reconciliation. This transferring of clients grows, 
and the more members of these other professions 
gain confidence in the marriage counselor the more 
commonly will it occur. The members of other 
professions who have straightened out their part 
of a marriage problem will then send their client 
to a marriage counselor when they feel that he 
needs help other than that which they are trained 
to give. The marriage counselor frequently sends 
his client to a physician or a psychiatrist. The 
opposite cooperation is equally needed but the 
profession of the marriage counselor is not yet so 
well established that his assistance is always ap- 
preciated. It is, however, encouraging that 
physicians who are called upon to deal with the 
physical aspects of marriage adjustment are be- 
ginning to turn to the marriage counselor as a 
colleague that can handle aspects of adjustment 
which the doctor does not wish to take over, indeed 
which he cannot treat without encroaching upon 
time which he needs for his medical practice. 

The development of the training program for 
specialists in marriage counseling will be greatly 
influenced by the professional experiences of those 
now giving domestic counsel. As is always true 
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in a pioneering period, these men and women 
have entered the field with different backgrounds. 
Although each of these experts will naturally tend 
to overemphasize the value of the contribution of 
his profession to the training program, no particu- 
lar group can rightly claim a monopoly. Mar- 
riage covers a wide area of human experience and 
the causations of its problems are distributed 
among all the specialties that deal factually with 
human nature. No individual can hope to be ex- 
pert in each of these. No member of a profession 
can safely as a counselor rule out insight gathered 
from some other line of investigation or the ex- 
perience that comes from applying this knowledge 
to problems of conduct. The ministerial counselor 
cannot wisely ignore the contributions of the 
physician any more than the latter should regard 
indifferently the moral and spiritual conflicts asso- 
ciated with marriage maladjustment. The social 
worker, in spite of the great efficacy of her case 
work training and experience, needs information 
and points of view that must be gathered from 
the investigations and especially the thinking in 
other fields of knowledge. 

The establishment of marriage counseling as a 
profession depends upon the willingness of the 
specialist to recognize the wide extent of the mar- 
riage relationship and his readiness to profit from 
the causal understanding contributed by workers 
in other fields. Enlargement of the resources for 
the counseling service must come through con- 
stant attention to the advances in the study of 
human behavior made in allied professions. The 
best way of stimulating this interest is the meeting 
together of counselors representing different fields 
of science. At such gatherings it will be found 
that nothing is more helpful than group discussion 
of reports made of individual marriage problems, 
including diagnosis and treatment. This demon- 
stration of the advantage of cross-fertilization both 
of ideas and experiences is certain to impress upon 
all who share such sessions the value of the coun- 
selor’s going outside his own professional interests 
as he builds background for dealing with his client. 

The University of North Carolina in its training 
program stresses this catholic approach to coun- 
seling by its annual April Conference. The limit- 
ing of the attendance to 225 and the issuing of in- 
vitations are the means by which favorable oppor- 
tunity for discussion is assured, as well as a dis- 
tribution among sections and professions so as to 
give no specialty or geographical area dominance. 
Every effort is made to prevent the conventional 
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conference of speakers and a listening audience. 
In addition to the discussions of the day sessions, 
information-giving lectures by nationally known 
experts representing various specialties constitute 
the evening programs. Medical men and women 
who are skilled in interpreting the advances in 
their field of knowledge always are included. The 
professions that have been chiefly represented at 
these annual conferences have been the ministry, 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, medicine, psy- 
chiatry, law, psychology, sociology, social work, 
and teaching, including both high school and 
college. 

Those who lead the discussions and those who 
speak in the evening are asked not to present 
papers. Everything is done to encourage discus- 
sion and because of this the proceedings have never 
been published. Since the purpose of the con- 
ference is the meeting of minds through informal, 
conversational discussion it has seemed undesirable 
to turn the attention of the participants to a future 
audience as might happen if the proceedings were 
printed. This does not mean that the promoters 
underestimate the usefulness of the more orthodox 
type of conference but rather that the April 
gathering has a distinctive purpose which can only 
be carried through by maintaining a different type 
of program. It is expected that the tenth gather- 
ing will be heid as soon as war conditions permit. 

Students who seek preparation for marriage 
counseling can be expected to fall into two groups. 
One is made up of those who believe they have a 
natural aptitude for counseling. It is as necessary 
that this should be true as it is in the case of the 
medical student who decides to enter surgery. 
Whenever it seems evident to those in charge of 
such training programs that an individual taking 
the courses lacks the kind of personality likely to 
succeed in the work there must be the courage to 
persuade him to seek some other vocation. There 
will also be among the students some who have al- 
ready demonstrated their gift for counseling and 
who are seeking opportunity to enlarge their back- 
ground or, by means of a sabbatical year or leave 
of absence, to carry on studies that have had to 
be put aside because of the pressure of the daily 
routine. It will be important to make provision 
for these experienced persons to contribute to as 
well as to profit from the instruction. This can 
best be accomplished by encouraging free discus- 
sion in the course devoted to_counseling. 

Not only should students who lack the disposi- 
tion to win the confidences of those in trouble 
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and to establish a counseling-fellowship be elimi- 
nated, but also those who seek to enter the work 
from the pressure of their own inner conflicts and 
who are unable to surmount this subjective motiva- 
tion. It is unsafe to let anyone loose in counseling 
who seeks to use the misfortunes of others for pur- 
poses of self-relief or who attempts to get rid of 
inferiority feeling by playing God to those who 
have need of help. 

The marriage counselor must be trained to 
conceive every problem in its relation to the 
total personality of the client. The particular 
difficulty becomes the focus of attention but it 
cannot be regarded as the only or necessarily the 
chief aspect of the situation. There is an excep- 
tion to this when the client comes seeking informa- 
tion rather than insight for dealing with marriage 
incompatibility or family difficulty. The program 
of training, therefore, should recognize the most 
important fields of knowledge that explore the 
total personality of men and women. To accom- 
plish this the instruction must draw upon all the 
sciences that contribute significant information 
concerning marriage and family experience, but 
the material presented should develop background 
rather than make the student feel expert in the 
various fields of knowledge. 

The following should be emphasized in the build- 
ing of this background of the professional coun- 
selor: 

1. Soctan Work. Knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and techniques of social work, including 
practice in the handling of cases, is indispens- 
able in the training program of the marriage 
counselor. As much of this instruction should 
be provided as the schedule permits. 

2. ANTHROPOLOGY. The marriage counselor will 
profit from familiarity with primitive social 
life not only because it reveals basic human 
motivations expressed in folkways, mores, 
myths, and symbols, but also because it en- 
courages an objective interpretation and evalu- 
ation of alien cultural backgrounds. This 
vicariousness in sharing the personal back- 
ground of the client is desirable in counseling. 

3. Brotocy. Knowledge of the essential con- 
tributions of biological science brings an appre- 
ciation of the meaning and significance of the 
human organism. The counselor also should 
recognize the importance of human heredity 


and the significance of the eugenic programs - 


now functioning or advocated for the security 
and the improvement of the race. 


4. Mepicine. In this field there is need of a 
course given by various specialists with em- 
phasis on: (1) embryology as it reveals the 
development of sexual structure; (2) endocrin- 
ology, especially as it is related to adoles- 
cence, fertility, pregnancy and the climacteric; 
(3) child bearing, (4) representative health 
programs of preventive medicine; and (5) 
available resources for safeguarding and im- 
proving the health of communities and in- 
dividuals. In this medical course or by 
allied instruction there should be discussion 
of human sexology emphasizing the normal 
and also giving attention to such abnormal 
expressions of sex as the counselor is most 
likely to encounter in his conferences. 

5. Law. The counselor should not only be ac- 
quainted with the principles of domestic law, 
with special attention to marriage, annul- 
ment, and divorce, but also for his own security 
he requires clear understanding of his pro- 
fessional limitations, that he may not intrude 
into the field of the lawyer, and of his legal 
status and liability as a counselor. 

6. Psycutatry can add to the background of the 
counselor knowledge of the mechanisms that 
influence human conduct, of the theories of 
leadifg psychoanalytic schools, and some 
understanding of the principal mental diseases 
and their characteristic expressions. The 
marriage counselor should be prepared to 
recognize mental abnormalities that indicate 
the need of the counsel of a psychiatrist. 

7. PsycHotocy. This science furnishes the 
counselor with an appreciation of the manner 
in which human personality develops, with 
emphasis on the significance of the formative 
period of childhood and youth. The student 
should also be acquainted with the most com- 
mon tests given by the professional psycholo- 
gist, that the counselor may send his client 
for an examination when this appears desir- 
able. 

8. SoctoLocy should provide a clear picture of 
the development of American social life and 
the common social problems of those who 
marry, become parents, are courting, or who 
have given up the idea of marriage. The sig- 
nificance of class and section as they influence 
attitudes and behavior should be stressed 
since the counselor must always be prepared 
to take these cultural differences into account. 

9. Reticion. The counselor must have a clear 
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conception of the Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish philosophies of marriage. This mate- 
rial can best be given by a representative of 
each of these faiths. In counseling there 
is frequent need of appreciating the significance 
of the basic religious convictions of the client. 
10. CounsELING ExPERIENCE. The principles 
of counseling should be taught with oppor- 
tunities for diagnosis and treatment of repre- 
sentative cases. This instruction, in prepara- 
tion for counseling, should encourage class 
discussion and should make the student con- 
scious of any tendencies he may have toward 
personal prejudices or generalizations in judg- 
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ing the conduct of others. Candidates for 
counseling, toward the later part of their 
study, should be permitted to give counsel in 
dealing with the simpler problems under the 
guidance of a professional counselor. Since 
marriage counseling is developing rapidly as 
one of the important functions of many social 
and religious organizations, it would seem that 
the program for training in marriage counsel- 
ing should include the working out of some 
sort of student apprenticeship with such or- 
ganizations as maintain a_ well-developed 
counseling service. 


MALARIA AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


WILLIAM B. BRIERLY 
Washington, D. C. 


INTRODUCTION 


ITTLE attention has been paid to social 
phenomena in the control of malaria by 
public health officials. For decades they 

have mainly busied themselves with attempting to 
control the disease through elimination of the 
anopheline vector, as was done in the case of the 
anthropophilous Aedes aegypti mosquito, the vec- 
tor of yellow fever. Swamps and quiet ponds have 
been drained, oiled, and dusted with Paris green 
and other larvicides; irrigation ditches have been 
built; dwellings have been screened: and at times 
certain highly effective drugs have been distributed 
to the people. These control measures have been 
very beneficial and concrete results have been 
attained as witnessed by the long-time downward 
trend of both morbidity and mortality reports. 
Something must be lacking, however, for the dis- 
ease has continued to persist in spite of all efforts 
to banish it. The writer contends that more em- 
phasis should be placed upon social phenomena. 
. Information presented in this paper will show that 
socio-economic conditions in Mississippi are closely 
linked with the malaria problem to a degree which 
had not been suspected in the past. Improvement 
in socio-economic conditions, coupled with 
methods now employed in anti-rhalaria control, 
should entirely eliminate the disease from this 
country or, at least, should reduce the disease to 


a non-dangerous level. In order to emphasize the 
importance of this disease to all concerned, cer- 
tain pertinent facts concerning malaria are in- 
cluded in the following paragraphs. 

A study of malarious conditions throughout the 
world convinces one of the multiplicity of factors 
influencing prevalence and distribution of malaria. 
No single factor or group of factors influencing 
malaria operate the same way or to the same degree 
in any two regions of the world. In one particular 
locality, one group of factors exert a dominant 
influence; :n another locality, an entirely different 
group of factors may operate. The influence of 
some geographical factors, however, such as tem- 
perature and precipitation, in most cases can be 
detected in the annual malaria mortality curve in 
various parts of the world. Other factors, such 
as topography and some of the socioeconomic com- 
plexes which usually operate only locally, can 
seldom be detected in annual malaria mortality 
curves. From what has been said, it is apparent 
that control of malaria in various parts of the 
world is a complex problem, depending for its 
solution not only upon what is already known 
about malaria in general but also upon its particu- 
lar characteristics within a given region. 

In many parts of the United States and the world 
in general, trends in malaria mortality from year 
to year closely correspond to trends of the total 
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amount of rainfall for the same period. This 
statement does not apply to Mississippi (see Graph 
1). In Mississippi influence of temperature, 
rainfall or topography over a period of years is 
obscured by the influence of socio-economic factors 
which appear to dominate the scene completely. 

The malaria mortality reports for Mississippi 
over a period of twenty-two years shows a definite 
“cyclic” occurrence of the disease, the peak of 
greatest mortality coming every five, six, or more 
years. In attempting to explain this ‘“‘cyclic” 
occurrence of the disease, the writer has analyzed 
thousands of climatological and other statistics, 
but few relationships to malaria mortality and the 
above mentioned “malaria cycle’”’ could be demon- 
strated. Finally, the writer turned to socio- 
economic factors and, as will be seen at a later 


upon one crop—cotton. Even though cotton cul- 
ture in recent years has added nearly a billion 
dollars to the wealth of the United States, cotton 
tenant farmers are among the poorest farmers. In 
many areas they live at subsistence level from year 
to year, their very existence depending upon the 
price of a single commodity. Concentration on 
one crop and the tenancy system have left the 
main cotton growing regions of Mississippi desti- 
tute of an adequate supply of food crops and its 
people living upon a meager and ill-balanced diet. 
Depression years have aggravated the conditions 
and in some years have left the State nearly pros- 
trated. 

Since the socio-economic structure of Mississippi 
is dependent in large measure upon annual price 
and production of cotton, and furthermore, since 
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Grapu 1. SHowING THE AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL AND ToTAL MALARIA DEATHS IN MISSISSIPPI 
From 1916 to 1937 


point, a very definite relationship has been shown 
to exist between socio-economic factors and 
malaria mortality from year to year. - However, 
in order to comprehend the significance of these 
relationships more fully, frequent reference must 
be made to certain general and specific socio- 
economic conditions existing within the State of 
Mississippi. 
GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITIONS! AND MALARIA 


Income, wealth, and socio-economic conditions 
in Mississippi are mainly dependent upon agricul- 
ture, and agriculture, in turn, is mainly dependent 


1 Preliminary Report of the State Planning Com- 
mission of Mississippi. Jackson, Mississippi 1 Janu- 
ary 1938, 


cotton is the main money crop, it is expected that 
some relationship might exist between the price 
of cotton (retarded for one year) or the net return 
from personal income tax in the State and malaria 
mortality from year to year. Our expectations 
are confirmed in both cases, but the relationship 
is best shown by income tax (Federal). Graph 2 
indicates a very definite relationship between the 
total return from personal income tax and malaria 
mortality. Since it is believed that total return 
from personal income tax shows relative pros- 
perity, not only of those who file income tax re- 
turns, but also of people who do not pay an income 
tax,” it will be used in this report as an index of the 
general economic condition. 


2Only a small percentage of the total population 
file income tax returns (see Graph 4 and Table 1). 
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GrapH 2. SHOWING THE NET RETURN FROM PERSONAL INCOME TAX AND TOTAL MALARIA DEATHS IN 
MIsSISSIPpPI FROM 1916 To 1937 


TABLE 1 
MISSISSIPPI STATISTICS 








AVERAGE AVERAGE FEDERAL INCOME|PERCENTAGE OF PRICE NUMBER OF 
ANNUAL ANNUAL TAX IN THOU- | POPULATION OF COTTON | TOTAL MALARIA/| CASES PER 
— RAINFALL IN | TEMPERATURE SANDS OF FILING INCOME | SEASON AVER- DEATHS DEATH 
INCHES IN DEGREES F. DOLLARS TAX RETURNS | AGE IN CENTS (MALARIA) 
1916 51.99 64.3 14,831 32 18.23 1,426 
1917 45.16 62.7 52,550 .50 27.70 999 
1918 49.73 64.8 70,323 45 28.20 791 
1919 69.24 65.0 101 , 262 45 36.23 653 
1920 62.85 63.8 83,954 .39 15.43 722 163 
1921 48.25 67.3 60, 104 .38 17.05 963 125 
1922 59.43 66.2 76,981 .40 23.51 720 146 
, 1923 71.03 64.7 83,494 .36 31.12 581 163 
' 1924 40 .06 64.0 82,652 .37 23.36 365 218 
1925 49.24 66.2 73,750 41 20.95 411 175 
1926 56.18 64.5 64,859 42 13.12 409 175 
1927 55.29 67.0 64,878 Al 21.11 427 206 
1928 51.27 64.3 64,689 .40 18.31 521 189 
1929 60.03 64.6 63,922 .78 17.05 316 287 
1930 47.32 64.9 40,556 .60 9.78 281 178 
1931 52.39 65.4 27 , 146 .49 6.16 211 171 
1932 67.71 65.2 21,584 .52 6.82 324 114 
1933 50.33 66.8 24,020 .53 10.51 695 104 
1934 53.43 65.6 32,578 .64 12.50 647 116 
1935 51.53 65.2 36,878 .69 11.32 518 135 
1936 44.47 65.0 54,516 81 12.97 352 163 
1937 55.21 64.8 55 , 867 .88 8.57 301 158 


























THE NET RETURN FROM PERSONAL INCOME TAX® 
AND MALARIA‘ 


In attempting to analyze the “malaria cycle” 
as shown on Graph 2, it must first be pointed out 


3 Data refer to year for which the income tax was 
filed. See Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
Annual Reports from 1916 to 1940. Gov. Print. Off. 
Wash. D. C. 


that in spite of the fact that there has been a con- 
siderable decrease in malaria mortality from 1916 
to 1937, annual trends of the disease can still be 
recognized within the general curve for the twenty- 
two years. In other words, annual trends of the 


* Malaria Mortality Statistics. Photostatic Copies. 
Provided by the Mississippi State Board of Health. 
Jackson, Miss. 1941. 
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disease—either upward or downward—are not 
greatly influericed by such factors as the amount of 
money spent on drainage or the number of drain- 
age ditches installed, except possibly in a few 
instances (see Graph 3). The existence of a 
“malaria cycle” irrespective of anti-malaria con- 
trol measures proves the point. 

Graph 2 reveals that a rather close relationship 
appears to exist between malaria mortality and 
total return from personal income tax in Mis- 
sissippi for the period from 1916 to 1937. It is 
apparent from the graph that in years during which 
personal income tax trend is upward, trend of malaria 
mortality is downward, and vice versa. 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





these three years trend in malaria mortality was 
downward and trend in income was also downward. 
This is the only outstanding discrepancy in the 
entire graph, but it will be satisfactorily explained 
at a later point. 

Minor drainage, i.e. drainage of small areas in 
the vicinity of densely populated settlements in 
contrast to major drainage of large areas irrespec- 
tive of population distribution, which was estab- 
lished in certain highly malarioys Delta counties 
in 1929, may be advanced by some as a reason for 
this departure. Although no one will deny the 
fact that minor drainage is of considerable impor- 
tance in reducing malaria prevalence, it will not 
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Grapu 3. SHowInG THe Net RETURN FROM PERSONAL INCOME TAX AND THE NUMBER OF MALARIA 
CASES PER MALARIA DEATH IN Mississippi FROM 1920 to 1937 


Three distinct periods are represented on Graph 
2: one from 1916 to 1924, during which there were 
great variations in income and malaria deaths 
from year to year; another period from 1924 to 
1929, during which the variations in income and 
malaria deaths were very small and during which 
there was great prosperity and relatively few 
malaria deaths; and one from 1929 to 1937, during 
which there were also great variations in both in- 
come and malaria deaths. In all three periods 
there is almost complete inverse agreement be- 
tween malaria mortality and income tax. It is 
also clearly apparent that throughout the whole 
twenty-two year period from 1916 to 1937 there 
is a rather good annual inverse relationship, ex- 
cept for the years from 1929 to 1931. During 


adequately account for the considerable reduction 
in 1929, 1930 and 1931 because the “malaria cycle” 
is readily apparent in mortality reports of these 
Delta counties in spite of reduction attributable 
to minor drainage.® 

Now that we have discussed Graph 2 and have 
shown that there is a fairly clear relationship be- 
tween total return from personal income tax and 
malaria mortality in Mississippi from 1916 to 
1937, what conclusions may we draw? The rela- 


5 Drainage has an accumulative influence upon 
malaria prevalence. The amount of money annually 
spent on malaria control will not show immediate re- 
sults but a gradual reduction in prevalence of the disease 
will be apparent over a period of years. In data, see 
Southern Medical Journal, 26: May 1933. P 458. 
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tion between these two elements lies in the general 
well-being of the population as a whole. For ex- 
ample, during years in which income is high, the 
population as a whole is better able to ward off 
malaria attacks because people, as a rule, have a 
greater volume and variety of food and thus are 
more nearly adequately fed. They are also more 
capable of keeping their homes in repair, especially 
in regard to screening. Furthermore the patient 
suffering from malaria has finances necessary to 
apply for frequent medical service or purchase an 
adequate amount of therapeutic drugs from his 
pharmacist. During years of low income, on the 
other hand, the individual suffers considerably 
from malnutrition which leaves him highly sus- 
ceptible to malaria infection. He also attempts to 
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farm products were high in 1929 they decreased to 
very low figures in 1931 and 1932, thus partly 
accounting for low income tax returns during this 
period. The statistics further reveal, however, 
that actual acreage of various farm crops did not 
immediately follow decline in price, but most crops 
reached their highest acreage in 1930, started to 
decline only in 1931, and reached low figures in 
1932, 1933 and 1934. Furthermore, the people 
during this particular period with more time at 
their disposal actually were able to plant small 
vegetable gardens to supplement their usual diet— 
a practice which was uncommon during other 
years. The conclusion arrived at from above 
statements would tend to indicate that the health 
of the people did not materially change very much 
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GrapH 4. SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PopuLATION Firinc Income Tax RETURNS AND TOTAL 
MatariA DEATHS IN MIssissippI FROM 1916 To 1937 


cure his own illness by countless home remedies, 
and seldom has finances necessary to obtain proper 
medical attention. During such periods houses 
fall into disrepair, existing screens are not repaired, 
and furthermore little new screening is done, 
especially if the tenant has recently relocated. In 
view of all these facts, it is apparent that income is 
of considerable importance to malaria mortality 
in Mississippi. 

The coincidence of curves of malaria mortality 
and net return from personal income tax for the 
1929 to 1931 period, which has already been men- 
tioned but not yet discussed, is believed to be 
related to the price and production of various 
truck and other crops in Mississippi. A study 
of agricultural statistics of various crops raised in 
the State, reveals that even though prices of most 


until 1931 or 1932 because they had adequate 
supplies of food during this period and conse- 
quently health was not seriously impaired. Fur- 
thermore, they were just beginning to feel the 
stress and strains of low income. Several known 
facts would tend to confirm this conclusion. For 
example, Graph 3 shows that in 1929 there were a 
large number of malaria cases reported for a single 
malaria death which would indicate that the people 
had the stamina necessary to recover from initial 
malaria attacks or possibly had the finances neces- 
sary for malaria treatment (more people filed in- 
come tax returns in 1929 and 1930 than previously 
see Graph 4), or both, and consequently very few 
people died. An examination of mortality reports 
of pellagra, a disease due to nutritional deficiency, 
also confirms this statement because pellagra mor- 
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tality, like malaria mortality, steadily declined in 
this period and finally reached a low figure in 1934. 
In conclusion then, it is apparent that even though 
income decreased in the 1929 to 1931 period, the 
general health and well-being of the people was 
not affected by this change until 1932, 1933 and 
1934 when actual acreage of crops, especially of 
truck crops, declined to new lows. When acreage 
of crops reached minimum figures, malaria had 
already started to increase. 


THE NET RETURN FROM PERSONAL INCOME TAX AND 
CASES PER DEATH 


Although Graph 2 shows clearly that variation 
in malaria deaths from year to year is due to vari- 
ation in income, which in turn is due to agricul- 
tural instability, it might be well to develop this 
theme further by substantiating this conclusion 
with supporting data. Graph 3 showing the num- 
ber of malaria cases reported for every death year 
by year from 1920 to 1937 and net return from 
personal income tax for the same period, confirms 
in a general way what has already been said about 
the importance of income to malaria mortality. 
It is believed that the number of cases per death is 
a fairly good index of the influence of income and 
general economic conditions upon malaria mor- 
tality, in spite of the fact that case reports cannot 
always be relied upon.* From what has already 
been said about general health conditions and 
availability of medical services and income during 
prosperous and depression years, it is apparent 
that these factors will have an influential bearing 
upon the number of cases reported for every 
death. 

The most outstanding fact shown by Graph 3 
is the similarity of curves representing the number 
of cases per death and net return from personal 
income tax from 1920 to 1937. It will be noticed 
that the curves parallel each other very closely 
except for the period from 1924 to 1929, during 
which time there is a considerable variation in the 
number of cases per death.’ This particular 
divergence is by no means disconcerting, however, 
since it can be rather easily explained by normal 


* Melaria morbidity reports in most southern States 
are incomplete. The disease is so common in many of 
the States that the majority of cases is not reported. 

’ It is possible that variations from year to year in the 
prevalence of the various protozoan parasites causing 
malaria may account for variations in the number of 
malaria cases per death but such statistics for the period 
mentioned are not available. 


means. It has already been shown that during the 


years from 1924 to 1929, the malaria death rate - 


was very low and also fairly constant from year to 
year. During this same period income of the 
general population, although declining slightly 
from 1924 to 1929, was at a high level. Normal 
expectancy would lead one to believe that a large 
number of cases would be reported for a single 
death, but in 1924 and 1929 a larger variation than 
expected took place. Although it is possible that 
these two particular variations cannot be explained 
by normal procedures, there are certain facts which 
are apparent. The large number of cases per 
death in 1924 is quite readily comprehensible 
because income during 1922, 1923 and 1924 was 
very high, as Graph 3 shows, and the beneficial 
effects of these high income years culminated with 
extremely favorable results in the large number of 
cases per death in 1924. This particular situation 
is also believed to be similar to that of the year 
1929. The rather large number of cases per death 
in 1929 seems to be a result of the previous six 
year period of high income with adequate food 
supply and its consequent influence upon the 
general health of the people. 

Now what does this correspondence of curves on 
Graph 3 indicate? It shows rather clearly that 
a large number of cases per death is reported in high 
income years and a small number of cases per death 
in low income years. Underlying causes account- 
ing for similarity of curves on Graph 3 are believed 
to be the same as those which are responsible for 
the relationship depicted on Graph 2, namely: 
the general well-being of the people in question 
and the availability of medical services. 

Although few people will question the impor- 
tance of the “‘medical service” factor or the “basic 
health” factor, some may question their relative 
importance because of the lack of an effective 
statistical evaluation. It is believed that relation- 
ships presented in this article probably show best 
the influence of these factors upon malaria mor- 
tality. 

In summation then, Graph 3 confirms what has 
been already said about the relation of income, as 
representative of general economic conditions 
and the individual’s well-being, to malaria mor- 
tality. During years of high income people as a 
whole have finances necessary for proper treatment 
of the disease and, as a consequence of greater 
variety and volume of food, are in good health and 
capable of recovering from initial malaria attacks. 
A large number of cases are thus reported for a 
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single death. On the other hand, during years of 
low income people seldom have finances necessary 
for proper treatment of the disease and they suffer 
considerably from malnutrition, so that conse- 
quently a small number of cases are reported for a 
single death. 


THE UNDERLYING CAUSE FOR THIS RELATIONSHIP 


Now that it has been shown that there is a rather 
definite relationship between personal income tax 
and malaria mortality from year to year, what are 
the fundamental causes underlying this relation- 
ship? It has already been superficially suggested 
that the causes appear to be bound up intimately 
with the tenancy system, variations in price and 
production of cotton, and variable low income 
which results in a low socio-economic status. 
The causes of these variations, however, are more 
fundamentally rooted in socio-economic conditions 
than a cursory glance would reveal, Statistics show 
that Mississippi ranks last among the 48 States of 
the United States in per capita wealth, per capita 
tax assessed valuation, and per capita effective 
buying income. Mississippi also occupies an 
inferior position among the states in regard to 
motor vehicle registration, residence telephones, 
homes wired for electricity, and homes with radio— 
all indications of a high socio-economic level. 


MALARIA MORTALITY AND TENANCY ® 


The low socio-economic status of the people of 
Mississippi is also intimately and fundamentally 
entwined with the tenancy problem. About 
950,000 people out of approximately 2,100,000 
in Mississippi are in the tenant farm group. One 
outstanding characteristic of the farm tenants in 
Mississippi is that about 26 percent operate the 
same farm for only one year or less. Eighty per- 
cent of all tenant farms are occupied by operators 
who have been on the farm for less than five years. 
Those tenants who have not succeeded in locating 
upon good land or with a fair landlord are continu- 
ally searching for better conditions. They gen- 
erally move from farm to farm every fall. The 
majority either remain in the county of their 
birth or locate in adjoining counties. This mobil- 
ity of the tenant is closely linked with tenure 
status—the higher a farmer climbs financially, 
the more stable he becomes. In contrast to whites 


8T. J. Woofter, Jr. The Landlord and Tenant on the 


Cotton Plantation. Research Monograph V. Div. 
Soc. Res., W.P.A.; Washington, D. C. 
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as a whole, the Negro tenant farmer is much more 
stable because there are relatively fewer oppor- 
tunities for Negroes outside of agriculture, and 
furthermore the Negro is more easily satisfied than 
whites. Where such a degree of migration prevails 
among farm operators it is most difficult to control 
health and sanitation. 

It is to be expected that where such a migratory 
tenancy system persists people. will live at a low 
socio-economic level, as the following description 
indicates. The majority of the houses in which 
these tenants (and other people) live are 2 to 4 
room frame buildings. Usually these houses are 
unpainted, crudely constructed, and unfinished; 
sometimes there is poor alignment of doors or win- 
dows, and seldom are they screened for protection 
against malaria mosquitoes. Whole families, 
sometimes as many as ten or twelve members, 
may occupy a single room or two. Needless to 
say, sanitation and health conditions are primitive. 

Tenants as a rule, live at subsistence level from 
year to year. The annual cash income received 
by these people may amount to only $70 or $80 
per capita and on plantations in the lower Delta 
region, it is as low as $38 per capita, or a little over 
10 cents a day. This low income for the usually 
large tenant family provides only a meager sub- 
sistence. About one-third of the estimated in- 
come of the tenant is employed for products 
generally raised for home consumption—chickens 
and eggs, home killed pork, syrup, corn meal, 
cow peas, and sweet potatoes. These food items 
are ordinarily available only at the end of summer 
and in the fall months. Another third of the 
tenant’s income is used for food—mostly flour, 
lard and salt pork—and also for kerosene and 
medicines. The other third of the tenant’s in- 
come is spent for clothing soon after the fall “pay 
settlement.” Consequently in the winter, re- 
serves are exhausted and “slim rations’ begin. 
Naturally, these people are very poorly clothed. 
They purchase their wearing apparel only once a 
year, and it is generally of the poorest quality. 
Often the tenant’s children cannot attend school 
because they haven’t shoes or sufficient warm 
clothing. Sometimes the tenant (on plantations) 
is required to make all purchases at his landlord’s 
commissary. This may be a saving feature for the 
tenant if the advantage of wholesale buying is 
passed on to him. Often, however, it is only an 
added means of making profit for the landlord. 
Few of these tenants are fortunate enough to own 
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extensive vegetable gardens or to have a cow or 
two. 

It can thus be readily seen that the above men- 
tioned average conditions (and they are similar in 
other parts of the South) under which these un- 
fortunates live is one of misery and mental depres- 
sion, and their poor health is a visable manifesta- 
tion of poor housing and diet. Certain diseases— 
malaria, hookworm, pellagra, dysentery, etc.,— 
frequently take a heavy toll among such people. 
Ambition, thrift, and self-respect cannot thrive 
under such a system, and physical and mental de- 
cadence appear to be usual results of such socio- 
economic conditions. It is not difficult to con- 
ceive why variations in income among these tenant 
people should have such a profound influence upon 
malaria mortality or any other disease for that 
matter. 

It can thus be seen that since the tenant class 
forms almost half of the total population of the 
State, it has been responsible to a considerable 
degree for the low socio-economic conditions that 
exist throughout the State, especially in the Delta 
region which is the most malarious part. It is 
further apparent that any improvement in socio- 
economic conditions in the State is seriously im- 
peded by this excessively large tenant population. 
Since nearly one-half of the population is enslaved 
by this system, its circumstances will be reflected 
throughout the social, political, economic, and 
financial life of the State. 

Considering the fact that these tenant people 
present health problems of such magnitude, it is 
gratifying that the Mississippi State Board of 
Health, which is outstanding, does ‘such an ex- 
cellent piece of work in coping with their health 
problems. In this respect it deserves unstinted 
praise. 

It should also be stated at this point that there 
is a close relation (correlation coefficient of .75 
+ .03) between the distribution of tenants and 
malaria mortality rates by counties in Mississippi. 
The reason for this high order correlation, how- 
ever, is that tenants naturally gravitate toward 
the type of agriculturally rich swamp or alluvial 
lands which are also conducive to malaria mosquito 
breeding, especially in the Delta, and furthermore 
the above described low socio-economic level of 
this group of people is a predisposing factor, 
particularly during depression years, toward a 
widespread prevalence of the disease in the areas 
in which they are most populous. 


POSSIBLE REMEDIES? 


It is apparent from the above discussion that the 
socio-economic status of the majority of people of 
Mississippi is an important element in malaria 
mortality, as would be expected. It is clear that 
most of the people do not save enough money dur- 
ing years of high income to enable them to live 
comfortably and in geod health during years of 
low income. Further, they have put all available 
land into the production of cotton and have not 
been able to plant vegetable gardens to safeguard 
their own health. Consequently, these people 
suffer excessively from malaria and certain other 
diseases during years of low income. The prob- 
lem is, then, how can this situation be remedied? 
Several remedial methods present themselves. 
One method in particular is apparent—that of 
increased medical service during years of low in- 
come. This particular part of the problem has 
many complications and implications. Graph 2 
suggests that this factor, along with drainage and 
screening, has undoubtedly accounted for a con- 
siderable decrease in malaria prevalence and mor- 
tality in the last few decades. 

Another method of reducing malaria mortality, 
and probably the most important, lies in a change 
in socio-economic conditions which could be stim- 
ulated by diversification of agriculture combined 
with increased manufacturing. This change un- 
doubtedly will come about naturally but may take 
decades. The influence of diversification of agri- 
culture is already apparent in Copiah County and 
in the counties of the Black Belt, where it has 
already raised the socio-economic status of the 
small farmer considerably above the status of other 
farmers of the State with its consequent influence 
upon malaria reduction. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In many parts of the United States and of the 
world in general, trends in malaria mortality from 
year to year closely correspond to trends of the 
total amount of rainfall for the same period. This 
statement does not apply to Mississippi. In Mis- 
sissippi, malaria mortality from year to year can 
be correlated with socio-economic factors. There 
is a definite relationship between net return from 
personal income tax and malaria mortality from 
1916 to 1937 in this State. It has been shown that 
in years during which personal income tax trend is 
upward, trend in malaria mortality is downward, 
and vice versa. A definite parallelism has been 
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shown to exist between the number of cases per 
death and net return from personal income tax. 
A large number of cases per death is reported in 
years of high income and a small number of cases 
per death in years of low income. These relation- 
ships are concerned closely with the low socio- 
economic level and variations in annual income of 
the general population of Mississippi. This low 
socio-economic status is partly the result of de- 
pendence upon the price and production of a single 
cash crop—cotton—and the tenancy system. It 
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is apparent that the low socio-economic status and 
variable annual income carry considerable weight 
in accounting for mortality of the disease in Mis- 
sissippi. How it can be remedied at present is a 
question of deep concern. The above relation- 
ships suggest several methods of remedying the 
situation. Perhaps increased medical service 
during depression years and diversification of 
agriculture accompanied by increased manufac- 
turing in the State may greatly assist in solving the 
tenancy question, low socio-economic status of the 
people, and the malaria mortality. 
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REGIONALISM AND Wortp OrcanizaTion. A Sym- the second annual meeting of the Institute on 
posium. Washington: American Council on Pub- World Organization held at American University. 
lic Affairs, 1944. 162 pp. Cloth, $2.50; paper, The papers are arranged in four parts. Part I 
$2.00. consists of a single paper by Arnold Brecht 

on Regionalism Within World Organization in 

which he presents reasons—technological, eco- 
nomic, humanitarian, and those related to the 
need for security—for limited-purpose federations 
of a “quasi-continental” nature as part of world 
organization. 

In Part II, entitled Accent on World, Clarence 


Anyone led by the title to seek a comprehensive 
analysis of world regionalism in this book will be 
disappointed; with the possible exception of the 
first contribution this subject is only incidentally 
or tangentially discussed. The subtitle, “Post- 
War Aspects of Europe’s Global Relationships,” 
is far more revealing of the actual content. 


We have here the series of papers presented at A. Berdahl advocates continuing the League of 
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Nations (it is: (1) a going concern; (2) sound in 
general principles; (3) sound in structure and 
jurisdiction), though in reorganized form (with 
(1) further modifications of sovereignty; (2) pro- 
vision of international police; (3) some regional 
development within the League system; (4) some 
clarification of League obligations). Sarah Wam- 
baugh, after presenting her reasons for the failure 
of the League (among others that the League was 
regional in effect) and the weaknesses of regional 
systems by themselves, provides a series of perti- 
nent arguments in favor of a strong world or- 
ganization. 

Part III, on The New Europe, is concerned 
with Europe’s unities and disunities, its centrip- 
etal and centrifugal forces resting upon political, 
economic, cultural, demographic, and spiritual 
factors. Jan Hostie, contending that ‘“‘the main 
cause of world insecurity lies in Europe,’’ and that 
the major cause of friction in Europe is “‘national- 
ity itself’ rather than ‘“‘welfare problems,” pleads 
for “federal solutions for Europe as a whole in both 
strategic and economic fields” with the corollaries, 
(1) that linguistic minorities be eliminated by all 
reasonable means, and (2) that the status of the 
individual citizen should be subject to certain 
supra-national guarantees and that personal status 
be expanded. Oscar Jaszi, also wrestling with the 
twenty or more nationality problems of Europe, 
cogently and brilliantly describes their develop- 
ment, the dangers, and the possible remedies. He 
elaborates the thesis that ‘‘All the elements which 
we associate with modern nationalism came into 
existence with the birth of democratic na- 
tionalism.”” The turmoil resulted from (1) the 
colliding of this new nationalism with the older 
feudal-dynastic absolutism; (2) the; heterogeneity 
of the new states of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries; and (3) the dispersed nature of some 
groups with a strongly developed national con- 
sciousness. He also discusses the effects of ‘“im- 
perialistic nationalism,” the principle of national 
self-determination, and the movement towards 
economic and political integration operating in the 
period between the two world wars. He concludes 
that “Europe cannot be adequately remoulded 
without a genuine system of federalism.” Adolf 
B. Drucker expands the thesis ‘‘that Europe’s 
basic problems can be solved along the lines of an 
“expanding economic regionalism”—that is to say, 
through the voluntary formation and interna- 
tional recognition of contractual “regions” trans- 
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cending the boundaries of natural, national, and 
political frontiers,” a need, in his opinion, in line 
with traditional developments in Europe. He is 
careful to point out that his proposals are in direct 
opposition to the German “Grossraum’’ proposi- 
tion. Josef Hanc discusses the bewildering trends 
in Central and Eastern Europe and concludes 
that “limited regional systems’ developing ‘‘out 
of the local climate,” which are part and parcel 
of larger systems embracing the major powers 
offer distinct possibilities of peace and security. 

The two papers of Part IV, apparently a sort of 
postscript, deal largely with universal population 
questions. Imre Ferenczi presents some factors 
and problems in migration and settlement in 
connection with both the widespread population 
shifts, internal and international, occasioned by 
the war in Europe and Asia and existing and po- 
tential population pressures which should be 
considered in the postwar period. These are 
discussed from the demographic and political, the 
economic, and the psychological angles. The role 
of the United States is specially examined. His 
solution is “a rational world population policy 
based on planning for a synthetic population 
optimum.” Frank Lorimer first presents the 
Princeton population projections with some 
elaboration, and then discusses the relation of 
world population changes to world peace, touching 
especially upon the significance of the areas of 
“colonial economy,” of the Soviet Union, Ger- 
many, the nations of Western Europe, and of 
Eastern and Southern Europe. A_ universal 
political structure, supported by institutions on 
regional, national, and local levels, and supple- 
mented by appropriate economic and cultural 
institutions is essential. 

Nearly all of the contributions are of high grad 
and presented with authority and competence; 
those of Jaszi and Ferenczi are of exceptional note 
in the reviewer’s opinion. While some of the ideas 
presented are not new, all of the papers deserve 
careful reading by students of world peace prob- 
lems. A brief review cannot begin to point out 
the refinements of argument or the significance of 
the divergencies and agreements of viewpoint in a 
work so pregnant with pertinent theses and 
conclusions. 

While the authors ocasionally differ they are all 
in unequivocal agreement in maintaining that 
any and all regional systems, whether viewed 
politically, economically, or culturally, must 
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operate with and within a universal organization. 
Their various combined arguments dispel all 
doubt on this point. ‘The writers of Parts I, II, 
and III also seem to be committed to regional or 
complete federalism for Europe accompanied by 
some limitations of sovereignty. 
J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


TVA—Democracy ON THE Marcu. By David E. 
Lilienthal. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
248 pp. $2.50. ’ 


There have been several excellent books written 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority but none 
equals in sheer fascination this “inside story” 
told by Chairman Lilienthal himself. What it 
may lack in objectivity it gains in intimacy, 
breadth and understanding. Not only does it 
relate with fervor and insight the story of the 
Authority’s physical achievements but what is 
even more significant for these times, it shows how 
popular participation in these undertakings has 
strengthened the pillars of democracy in the 
Valley. 

In the words of the author, the book “‘is the story 
of a great change. .. . It is the story of the people 
and how they have worked to create a new valley. 
... The Tennessee River had always been an idle 
giant and a destructive one. Today, after ten 
years of TVA’s work, its boundless energy works 
for the people who live in this valley.” It is a 
magnificent and an inspiring transformation and 
one that needs to be repeated in a thousand other 
river valleys of the world. Here, says Mr. Lilien- 
thal, is the Grand Job of the Century. But every- 
thing, he quickly reminds his readers, depends 
upon how the job is done. The physical achieve- 
ments that science and technology now make 
possible may bring no benefits, may indeed be dis- 
astrous to the human spirit, he says, unless they 
have a moral purpose. Moreover, to make such 
a purpose effective two other principles are essen- 
tial. First, resource development must be gov- 
erned by the unity of nature herself; second, the 
people must participate actively in that develop- 
ment. This breadth of purpose and this demo- 
cratic method of development are, he believes, 
TVA’s distinctive contributions. It is these, he 
says, that will have the greatest usefulness to other 
Americans and to the responsible men in other 
nations who are concerned with problems of land 
use and river control. | : 


The way in Which these principles have been 
applied in the Tennessee Valley is then revealed 
in a score of short exciting chapters dealing with 
different aspects of the multiple-purpose program. 
How an elaborate system of reporting rainfall and 
gauging the flow of streams followed by synchro- 
nized release of impounded waters holds a ram- 
paging river to its course and averts destructive 
floods. How the harnessed energy of the river 
has brought illumination and labor-saving equip- 
ment to 85,000 farm homes, multiplied electric 
consumption in the cities, and made the Tennes- 
see Valley the major producer of aluminum for 
American aircraft. How millions of acres of the 
valley’s land which had losts its vitality is being 
made strong and fruitful again. How sleepy 
river towns have become busy, prosperous inland 
ports. How the resources of the valley—human 
as well as physical—have been seen as a whole, and 
the development of a river has become only a 
single part of the total job of region building. 

A program of development based on the concept 
of the unity of nature would of itself have been a 
great attainment but its greatest value would 
have been lost had it been done for the people of 
the Valley without their understanding and par- 
ticipation. The board of the TVA early became 
convinced that a valley development envisioned 
in its entirety could become a reality if, and only 
if, the people of the region did much of the plan- 
ning, and participated in most of the decisions. 
And through several chapters the book illustrates 
how this has been brought about. One of the best 
examples of popular participation in region-build- 
ing has been the “‘whole farm demonstrations’’ on 
tens of thousands of dirt farms. Under the guid- 
ance of the county agents, farmers willing to have 
their farms serve as demonstrations have applied 
lime and phosphate and soil-conserving practices 
and then observed in their own fields the beneficial 
results. These typical working farms have be- 
come the schoolrooms of the Valley. Indeed, as 
neighbors were impressed, the demonstration areas 
often became community-wide. Finding it prof- 
itable and satisfying to work together in soil-build- 
ing, it was easy to unite for forest-fire protection, 
community health, and other purposes. That is, 
revitalizing the soil has done things to the people 
and their institutions quite as much as to the land, 
for, says Mr. Lilienthal, “when men adopt a com- 
mon purpose so deep and broad as that of working 
with nature to build a region’s resources there 
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ensue inevitable consequences to the spirit of 
men.” 

Similarly the coming of electricity had an im- 
portant effect upon farm management practices, 
farm homes, rural schools, and the general cultural 
level of the community. It too offered a vehicle 
for democracy at the grass roots. The ownership 
and control of the distribution systems are vested 
in 129 separate local agencies—municipalities and 
cooperative associations. In a broad sense the 
people in each community determine their own 
standard of service and level of rates. They have 
an opportunity to learn at first hand the princi- 
ples of public management and accountability. 
In some instances the power board has become a 
center of initiative in industrial development and 
community planning. The formula of centralized 
large-scale production combined with decentralized 
locally-managed distribution thus provides the 
elements for energizing communities both phys- 
ically and spiritually. 

This same dependence on local initiative and 
local management is exemplified in expanding a 
public health service, establishing a library, re- 
locating a highway, or developing a riverside park. 

It has had an equally invigorating effect on local 
business. Grain elevators, cheese factories, even 
shipyards have sprung up along the deepened 
waterway. Cheap power has stimulated the local 
processing of the Valley’s minerals, creating em- 
ployment and new wealth. TVA-sponsored in- 
ventions have resulted in the creation of many 
new business concerns and have led to the expan- 
sion of others. Unified resource development has 
quickened the tempo of every aspect of the re- 
gion’s economic life and enlarged the opportunities 
for private enterprise, as business men throughout 
the Valley will testify. 

We American people have assumed, says the 
author, that because there was an increasing 
need for centralized authority, the centralized 
execution of that authority was likewise inevitable. 
We have taken it for granted that the price of 
federal action was a top-heavy cumbersome ad- 
ministration. Our task, he points out, is to invent 
devices of management through which many of 
the powers of the central government will be 
administered not by remote control from Wash- 
ington but in the field. 

With this thesis political scientists will readily 
agree. Moreover, they will concede that the TVA 
has provided an excellent example of decentralized 
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administration of centralized authority. The 
more skeptical among them will probably, how- 
ever, make two observations. First, they will 
point out that the Tennessee Valley Basin would 
hardly qualify as a local area, that it is bigger than 
many of our states, that administration from 
Knoxville rather than Nashville is no concession 
to local self-government. It seems to the re- 
viewer, however, that this misses the whole point 
of the TVA experience. Questions of administra- 
tive policy that affect the whole valley are no doubt 
settled in Knoxville, but the power to make a 
decision on the ground obtains whether the 
“ground” in question is the whole valley, a tribu- 
tary valley, or a single farm if the question for 
decision lends itself to local determination. 

The second observation which the skeptical might 
make is that the normal state-county relationship 
has been decentralized administration of cen- 
tralized authority and that the result has been 
pretty disappointing. Has the TVA been able to 
inspire a quality of performance at the local level 
which the States have been unable to inspire and, 
if so, what is the secret? May not it be found in 
the fact that the functions which the TVA has 
invited the local communities to participate in 
performing are challenging and exciting. It has 
constantly emphasized the unity of resource de- 
velopment, and it has very cleverly and wisely 
dramatized its program. 

The local units of the Tennessee Valley have 
witnessed a revival of citizen interest whenever 
their activities have meshed into the larger valley- 
wide program. Civic apathy has disappeared 
and responsible government has been ushered 
in whenever a community has planned and exe- 
cuted a comprehensive development. Does this 
not siggest that citizen interest in local govern- 
ment can be revived when the functions of govern- 
ment are sufficiently dramatic? Democracy 
flourished in America when we were settling a 
continent; it can be made to flourish again as, 
watershed by watershed, its rebuilding takes 
place. In the Tennessee Valley democracy is 
on the march because the TVA leadership had the 
genius and wisdom to encourage it, but their task 
was made easier because the job to be done cap- 
tured the imagination of the people. 

To read this little volume is both a delight and 
an inspiration. It is a delight because it is a 
fascinating story beautifully told. It is an in- 
spiration because one feels that what has been 
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done in the Tennessee Valley will be repeated in 
other valleys in America and the world—that 
resources wasted and despoiled can be restored 
and harnessed in the service of man. No less 
inspiring is the demonstrated vitality of democracy 
when some pains are taken to nurture it. In this 
we can take heart, for of what value is an enriched 
earth unless it can be inherited by a free people! 
Paut W. WAGER 
University of North Carolina 


War anv Its Causes. By L. L. Bernard. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1944. 479 pp. 
$4.25. 


“The purpose of this study,”’ says the author, 
“is to put into a readable work of reasonable 
length a trustworthy analysis of war as a social 
institution and a dependable exposition of the 
causes which lead governments and peoples to 
make war and thus to perpetuate this institution 
so inimical to the greater welfare of man.”” Such 
an explicit value-judgment upon a social process 
the author defends on the grounds of its factual 
and logical objectivity. ‘The vulgar idea of an 
ethical judgment is that it should be either an 
emotional condemnation or an emotional approval 
of the thing judged. Even some social scientists 
fall into this common error. As a matter of fact, 
an ethical judgment may be as objective and as 
unemotional as any other judgment. As such 
it is merely a scientific characterization of the social 
utility or disutility of the thing or procedure under 
consideration.” 

Part I is devoted to a study of war as the great 
pattern type of predatory social institutions. 
Unlike normal institutions, which are ends in 
themselves promoting the welfare of their 
members, predatory institutions can not perpetu- 
ate themselves except at the expense of those 
who compose them and of other institutions. 
Many attempts to trace the development of war 
have failed because war has been conceived so 
broadly as to include all forms of conflict and even 
competition, or so narrowly as to fail to cover some 
of its important historical manifestations. The 
author seeks to avoid both of these extremes in 
his sociological definition of war as an “organized 
continuous conflict of a transient character be- 
tween or among collectivities of any sort capable 
of arming and organizing themselves for violent 
struggle carried on by armies in the field (or naval 
units on the water) and supported by civil or 


incompletely militarized populations back of the 
battle areas constituted for the pursuit of some 
fairly well-defined public or quasi-public ob- 
jective.” 

Part II is an analysis of the causes of war, in 
which the interrelationships and relative impor- 
tance of the various factors (psychological, biolog- 
ical, economic, political, imperialistic, geopolitical, 
geographical, cultural) are presented with re- 
markable clarity, insight, and sound judgment. 

The author has succeeded admirably in his 
major task. The weakest part of the book is to 
be found in the last chapter, where the author 
incidentally discusses ‘“‘proposals for avoiding war 
in the future.” After over 400 pages of objective 
analysis showing how intimately the fundamental 
causes of war are interwoven into the development 
and texture of modern international society of 
which we are ourselves an integral part, it is dis- 
concerting to have our participation in World War 
II presented as a matter of our own free choice, 
even in so fine a literary phrase as “Sir Galahad 
and the good sword Excalibur had to be called in 
and of course we went.”” And, however thorough 
one’s agreement with the author’s eloquent plea 
that the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms 
“must be made social and legal realities,’ it is 
surely a confusion of the absolutes of ethics with 
the relativities of history to present ourselves as in 
a position morally to “force these principles upon 
reluctant allies” and to threaten, in case of re- 
fusal, “our withdrawal of aid and leaving them 
unaided by us to fight alone for whatever other 
objectives than these they prefer.” Is our own 
commitment to these principles so absolute, and 
does such withdrawal present a practical alter- 
native? 

Howarp E. JENSEN 

Duke University . 


NATIONALITY IN History AND Pouitics. A Study of 
the Psychology and Sociology of National Sentiment 
and Character. By Frederick Hertz. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1944. 417 pp. $6.50. 


The European nationality conflict raises more 
complicated issues than does the American race 
dilemma because of the multitude of its phyletic 
claims and the intensity of its political passions 
of many generations. While the systematic study 
of nationalism began in the United States only 
after the First World War and still is limited to 
one small circle of historians, it has been a per- 
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‘meating motif in the intellectual history of Europe 

for more than a century. The intelligentsia, 
especially of countries with acute nationality 
problems, such as Austria-Hungary, were devoted 
to the study of nationalism and examined only 
one other topic, socialism, with greater vigor. 
The domination of the minds of Danubian scholars 
by the nationality issue is evidenced in the so- 
ciological system of Ratzenhofer and Gumplo- 
- wiez, according to whom horizontal social structure 
derives from vertical national structure,—a gen- 
eralization obviously, of their interpretation of 
the social and political situation in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. The Danubian tradition is 
continued by the two leading contemporary 
European experts on nationalism, Hans Kohn and 
Frederick Hertz. 

Hertz has concentrated on national and racial 
problems ever since 1904 when his book Moderne 
Rassentheorien appeared. . Its revised edition of 
1925, Rasse und Kultur, (English translation, 
Race and Civilisation, 1928), still is one of the most 
profound historical and psychological studies of 
racial doctrines. The author’s Nationalgeist und 
Politik, published in 1937, attempts to uncover 
the deeper causes of the First World War by 
showing the national tradition of European States 
and carries a warning of the dangers of national 
politics. On the other side, the present work, 
Nationality in History and Politics,.is a reminder 
of the continuing reality of national sentiment, or, 
inversely, a lesson on the limits of supra-national 
integration. 

Nationality in History and Politics is a historical 
and theoretical survey of nationalism. Its method 
is a critical examination of the relationship of 
nationalism to race, language, religion, territory, 
politics, and philosophy. The author adheres to 
the subjectivist school according to which national- 
ism is essentially the idea of national consciousness, 
ie., “a striving for national personality,” namely 
for unity, independence, individuality, and pres- 
tige. This consciousness comprises various aspira- 
tions which appear in numerous forms and are 
connected closely with objective factors, e.g., 
territory, language, religion. The genesis of this 
consciousness in Western society is the core of the 
investigation. 

The work has the qualities of an abridged ency- 
clopaedia, rather than of a monographic treatise 
which, according to its subtitle, A Study of the 
Psychology and Sociology of National Sentiment, it 
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purports to be. It contains a wealth of historical 
and theoretical information composed lucidly and 
appraised dispassionately, but, like every ency- 
clopaedia, it is fundamentally sterilé. Lacking 
thesis and conclusion, it is an analysis, not a 
diagnosis. 

The author promises a discussion of the psycho- 
logical and sociological problems of nationalism, 
but actually he treats its political and logical 
history. In dealing with social-psychological 
phenomena one is inclined only too readily to 
agree with St. Augustinus who, in reply to a 
question by one of his disciples about the nature of 
God, professed: “Si interrogas nescio, si non inter- 
rogas scio.”’ One therefore appreciates a study 
like the present which, leading the reader through 
palaces and parliaments, libraries and speeches, 
wars and treaties, interests and aims, sentiments 
and thoughts, gives empirical shape to modern 
political force at once so elusive and so effective. 
One appreciates equally the book’s suggestive 
correlations between nationalism and_ indus- 
trialism, liberalism, democracy, social stratifica- 
tion, imperialism, etc., the discussion of which 
produces many original thoughts of value for 
further research. 

These events and ideas, however, are treated 
not as social forces, i.e., do not form the basis of 
the investigation, but serve only as illustrations. 
Consequently, the study fails to penetrate into 
major psychological and sociological problems, 
such as the following: What are the laws of the rise 
and fall of nationalism, and of its variabilities in 
time and place? What are the inner differences 
between nationalism and other forms of integra- 
tion such as tribalism, patriotism, and cosmopol- 
itanism? What are the modes of conditioning 
of nationalism by social and cultural forces, and 
do material or non-material forces prevail in the 
process? Why, of all historical forms of cohesion, 
did nationalism grow to be the strongest in modern 
society, and what are its powers of survival? Since 
nationalism is basically a consciousness, the in- 
quiry turns toward the number and quality of 
individuals who are the conscientiae personae, for 
example, toward their age, sex, education, occu- 
pation, property, and ecology. How, further- 
more, are group symbols such as Hollywood, 
Father Divine, America First, Darlanism, re- 
lated to nationalism, and how is national conscious- 
ness compatible with class consciousness? Is 
nationalism necessarily political, or can it, like 
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medieval religion as visualized by Hans Kohn 
become de-politicized and transcend into hu- 
manistic cohesion? If it can be neutralized 
politically what are the social and cultural condi- 
tions for such a change? Since nationalism has 
failed to offer psychic security, material welfare, 
and peace, has modern civilization created new 
symbols toward which the disenchanted citizen 
can turn? 

If in addition to historical methods field studies 
are employed in investigating some of the socio- 
logical and psychological problems, it may well be 
that some current assumptions will prove to be 
unsubstantiated hypotheses. Above all, the dog- 
ma of the supremacy of the national consciousness 
in contemporary Western citizenry might be 
shaken by a field enquéte. Further, it might be 
discovered that nationalism has ceased to be the 
chief dynamo in politics. Finally, one might find 
that for the majority of men nationalism is not the 
predominant elementof politicalallegiance. Should 
these hypotheses be verified then the ideology of 
national individuality would have proved less strong 
than the reality of universal integration. 

PHItipp WEINTRAUB 

Hunter College 


OMNIPOTENT GOVERNMENT. THE RISE OF THE To- 
TAL STATE AND TotaL War. By Ludwig von 
Mises. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 
291 pp. $3.75. 


The volume here briefly reviewed is an eloquent 
and pitiless attack against the very foundations 
of present political society. According to Profes- 
sor von Mises the Western democracies are more 
or less rapidly, though inadvertently, growing into 
totalitarian regimes. ‘There can be no mixture 
of socialism and capitalism.” Interference with 
the regime of private property, consumer sov- 
ereignty, market economy, except that to protect 
public safety, public morals, and public health, is 
bound to result in violating the best interests of 
the human race. In a market economy, under a 
regime of private property, men offer their goods 
and services to prices regulated by impersonal 
social forces. Free competition among buyers 
and sellers, free bargaining among employers and 
employees, free migration, free movement of 
capital all over the world, should lead to a work- 
able division of labor which would in turn auto- 
matically result in the maximum (and optimum) 
social product. The operation of true political 


democracy is conditioned, according to Ludwig 
von Mises, by economic democracy, i.e., by free 
market economy. Nationalism, old and new, 
establishing trade restrictions, immigration bar- 
riers, discrimination against aliens, is paving the 
road to national and international fascism and toa 
smaller volume of social product than could be 
reached in the absence of ‘nationalistic economic 
policies.”’ 

Professor von Mises is a brilliant attorney of 
extreme liberalism. He is a master of vitriolic 
criticism against everybody who would like to 
compromise the free operation of markets with 
even moderate government interference “arti- 
ficially” protecting the underdog. ‘The eco- 
nomic theories on which the liberal doctrine is 
based are irrefutable.” Constitutional formalism 
recognizing the “ultimateness’” and ‘omnipo- 
tency” of the state over its territory and nationals 
necessarily leads to the excessive abuse of political 
power by governments, and gradually to to- 
talitarian systems. The author does not believe 
that a parliament might possess potential ‘‘omni- 
potency” without slipping step by step into 
governmental intervention penetrating those 
spheres of human activities which von Mises would 
like to see unregulated. Governments cannot 
be trusted to exercise wise restraint and they tend 
to restrict the free political and economic choice 
of their citizens. In addition, the fashionable 
restriction of market economy by nations in the 
international sphere is bound to lead, according 
to von Mises, to international fascism and to 
recurring bloody wars. 

The volume here reviewed contains many inter- 
esting and stimulating discussions of certain 
historic developments leading to the Second World 
War. There are a few minor slips in the presenta- 
tion of facts which do not change the value of the 
picture as a whole. £.g., the excursion of von 
Mises into Czechoslovak domestic policies led 
the author, gently speaking, to an inaccurate 
description of the relations between Czechs and 
Slovaks. 

Ludwig von Mises bases his principal argument 
on the thesis that human beings are rational, and 
that this rationality will lead them to active com- 
petition on the market. The motivating force 
of their rationality is the seeking of pleasure and 
the avoiding of pain. The aggregate of these 
rational personal acts will, in the belief of von 
Mises, result in a maximum and optimum volume 
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of the social product and in its equitable distribu- 
tion. This situation is, what he calls, “the rightly 
understood interest” of political society. 

Thus the structure of von Mises’ argument 
stands and falls with the answer to the question 
whether the man in the street is able to think 
“rightly.” As Plato formulated it many years 
ago, (Phaedo, 115e) “For know you well, best 
Crito, that not to speak well [i.e. rightly] not only 
creates discord toward the thing itself, but also 
works some evil in the soul.” And Aeschylus 
(Agamemnon, 927-8) put it thus: “Not to think 
wrongly is the greatest gift of God.” 

The author asks himself with great concern in 
his concluding chapter: “But will all men rightly 
understand their own interests? What if they 
do not?” He answers this fateful question with 
the deepest pessimism, stating that the realization 
of a political and economic democracy is, at least 
for our time, impossible because people are “dull 
to follow complicated chains of reasoning.”” These 
people “lack the mental ability to absorb the 
principles of sound economics.” He asks further 
“how can we expect that the Hindus, the wor- 
shippers of the cow, should grasp the theories of 
Ricardo and Bentham?” The great Liberal of the 
eighteenth century, Adam Smith, did not condi- 
tion the realization of his liberal dream by such 
high requirements upon the intellect of the man in 
the street. He assumed that the Invisible Hand 
of the Lord of the Universe will guide his actions 
and make them result in commonweal, if not dis- 
turbed by government interference. However, 
Adam Smith also realized that rational action of 
entrepreneurs leads often to monopoly and not 
to active competition. 

The author of this volume is one of the outstand- 
ing economists of the world who has to be credited 
with rearing a generation of excellent scholars. 
He is also a brilliant writer and fighter of his cause. 
The reader, wherever he stands, will enjoy the 
thought-provoking propositions of von Mises, 
presented with unsurpassed intellectual courage. 
Moderate liberals will regret that the argument of 
von Mises is not based on available alternatives. 
Even these “‘moderates” will read this volume 
with profit and delight. 

ERvIN HEXNER 


University of North Carolina 


Gropouttics, THE NEw GERMAN SCIENCE. By An- 
drew Gyorgy. University of California Putdica- 


tions in International Relations, Vol. 3, No. 3. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1944. Pp. 141-304. 


Gyorgy’s monograph is a convenient handbook 
of the origin and development of the geopolitical 
movement in Germany and of its repercussions, 
positive and negative, in other lands. Geopol- 
itics, he concludes, is a heritage of significant truth 
distorted by a sincere desire. The truth, the role 
of geographical factors in human history, has 


descended all the way from Aristotle, through: 


Bodin, Montesquieu, Buckle, Ritter, Ratzel, 
Mackinder, and Kjellen, down to contemporary 
French, American, and English scholars. The 
desire, on the other hand, is of recent origin. It is 
a product of German imperial power doctrines, 
intensified by the National Socialist Revolution, 
and is bent on proving the political, racial, and 
spatial superiority of Germany as the only great 
power destined to achieve world hegemony. 

Its founder and spiritual leader, Dr. Karl 
Haushofer, did not embark upon his “geopolitical” 
career until late in life. A major general in the 
German Army, he forsook military life after thirty 
years of service as a result of the military restric- 
tion placed upon his country by the Treaty of 
Versailles. He received his doctor’s degree from 
the University of Munich in his fiftieth year, and 
shortly thereafter became an honorary professor. 
He had long been interested in the work of the 
Swedish geographer and political scientist, Rudolf 
Kjellen, who had coined the term geopolitics to 
designate his researches into the geographical 
bases of state and world power, and devoted the 
next few years to research and teaching along the 
fairly conservative lines marked out by his master. 
His dynamic personality and wide erudition at- 
tracted many young German scholars. Embit- 
tered by the new European order created at 
Versailles, they began to develop geopolitics 
theoretically as a rationalization in support of 
Germany’s claim to a place in the sun, and prac- 
tically as a set of techniques for the conquest of 
world power. Hence, their abandonment of the 
distinction between the “have” and “have not” 
powers so dear to contemporary pacifists for the 
more mystic doctrine of youthful, dynamic, 
“renovating” states versus the old, static, “space- 
defending” states, and the development of the 
vague concept of Lebensraum as a pseudoscientific 
attempt to justify the expansionist policies of 
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“grab” on the part of the “renovating” powers, 
and their right to illy-defined “organic’’ frontiers. 
Hence, also, the creation of innumerable sub- 
sidiary geosciences, geostrategy, geopsychology, 
geomedicine, geojurisprudence, etc., all of which 
were developed as war weapons. 

In this process of translating sound scientific 
data into expansionist power politics, Gyorgy 
distinguishes fou: stages. In its earlier years, 
the young “science” voiced in a particularly 
energetic way the bitterness of postwar German 


‘nationalism. Then came the meeting of Haus- 


hofer with Hitler in 1923, their frequent visits 
during the latter’s incarceration, the incorporation 
of geopolitical ideas into Hitler’s significant chap- 
ter on Eastern Policy in Mein Kampf, and the 
founding of the Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik in 1924 
as a medium of expression for these ideas. In an 
early issue of this journal Haushofer wrote, “‘Na- 
tional Socialism is the powerful ideology which, 
if properly realized will renew and strengthen the 
Lebensraum of the German people.” 

During the years 1924-33 the geopolitical doc- 
trine assumed an increasingly totalitarian char- 
acter bitterly opposed to the existing political 
regime, while the Nazi party bulletins hailed the 
new science as admirably suited to the purpose of 
a rejuvenated Germany for combining science and 
politics. Atlast, with the accession of the Nazis to 
power in 1933, the final degeneration of geopolitics 
set in. Moderates such as Adolf Grabowsky, 
who had seen in geopolitics a sober science capable 
of furthering a future world association of nations, 
withdrew, and Haushofer’s more extreme disciples, 
including his son Albrecht, gained the ascendancy. 
In the new partnership with National Socialism, 
“Geopolitics was not only promoted to the stand- 
ing of an independent science, receiving whole- 
hearted official and administrative recognition, but 
was immediately converted into a powerful polit- 
ical weapon essential to the construction of the 
Nazi war machine. The democratic world realized 
only too late the careful and uncanny plan of 
German military strategy which set out in 1933 to 
wage a covert war on Western Europe, and by 
1939 enlarged the ruthless scheme into a plan for 
world conquest.” 

Howarp E. JENSEN 


Duke University 


Current Conceptions oF Democracy. By John R. 
Beery. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University, 1943. 110 pp. 


$1.85. 


The stipulated purpose of this study was to 
discover ‘‘the major points of agreement and dis- 
agreement” in current conceptions of democracy. 
The “sampling” of persons used to make the dis- 
covery consisted of 953 persons answering the 
questionnaires, of whom 283 were graduate stu- 
dents at Columbia Teachers College, 172 had 
been among those writing the “better’’ essays in a 
prize contest for the best essay on the meaning of 
democracy, another 172 had offered to assist in an 
organization disseminating information about 
democracy, 149 were business executives, 100 had 
a special interest in cooperatives (officers of locals, 
educational chairmen in New York, national 
officers, etc.), and 77 were members of a farmers’ 
cooperative in the Northwest. These were used 
to disclose what “the people’”’ think democracy 
means. (See our next to the last paragraph.) 

Although the author’s apologia for the study is 
the confusion as to the meaning of democracy, if 
not the positive danger from such confusion, he 
finds fundamental] agreement among the great 
majority of respondents on the following ingredi- 
ents of it, each ingredient being represented by 
various concrete and abstract statements: worth 
and dignity of the individual, equality of individ- 
uals, liberty, government by the people, free play 
of intelligence, duties and obligations. In view 
of the author’s severe criticism of the vague use 
of the term democracy, it is pertinent that terms 
and expressions with similar vagueness and sub- 
jective roominess are mingled with more concrete 
terms and statements among his three sets of 92 
questions each. Unless the analysis of replies to 
individual questions is further generalized upon 
the basis of some sort of semantic standards, it is a 
question whether the author may not be charged 
with going around in a circle in much of his work, 
offering several vague conceptions in place of the 
major one being investigated. Even so, if the 
sociologist interested in political sociology or in 
the distribution of opinions, attitudes, evaluations, 
etc., among the several groupings of respondents 
employed, will take the more specific of the ques- 
tions and compare the replies of those groupings 
as itemized in the appendix, he can get some sug- 
gestive material of a sort all too scarce as yet. 

One significant omission from the bibliography 
which might possibly have injected greater realism 
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into the study, is Joseph A. Schumpeter’s Cap- 
italism, Socialism, and Democracy (1942). 

An assumption of the study which is allowed to 
stand by itself without comment as to its implica- 
tions for dictionaries, for semantics, for the so- 
ciology of knowledge, or as to its implications for 
the treatment of some other topics or subjects 
in the school curriculum, is the author’s conten- 
tion that “democracy means what the mass of 
people think it means rather than’ what a few 
leaders” or authorities think it should mean. 
(As a schoolman will he use a similar criterion to 
ascertain the meaning he will attach to hygiene, 
psychology, civics, and so on, when he teaches 
these subjects?) 

Of course the bedrock tragedy is that, in the 
name of winning one’s academic spurs, such doc- 
toral work is allowed to be pursued (and its results 
actually published) without either more scholarly 
direction, or inclusion in more comprehensive, 
thoroughgoing, vigorously criticized, adequately 
financed, significant research of a relevant sort. 
There are enormous possibilities in a study of 
“current conceptions of democracy’’! 

Mavrice T. PRICE 

Chicago, Illinois 


Hitter’s Worps. Two Decapes or NATIONAL 
SocraLisM, 1923-1943. Edited by Gordon W. 
Prange. With an Introduction by Frederick Schu- 
man. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1944. 400 pp. Paper, $3.25; 
cloth, $3.75. _ 


In order to obtain first-hand information on 
Hitler the speaker and writer, the American reader 
has to study Mein Kampf and the collection of 
political speeches, edited by Raoul de Roussy de 
Sales under the title My New Order. To this list 
we may add Mr. Prange’s compilation, not as a 
substitute for the other source books, but as a 
supplement of great value. The editor offers well 
translated excerpts gleaned from a variety of 
sources, most of which are not now accessible to a 
student in this country. The Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter, official organ of the National Socialist 
Party, has been most heavily laid under contribu- 
tion. Most of the excerpts are short, filling less 
than a printed page, and they are conveniently 
arranged under titles such as “Pillars of Faith,” 
“The Dynamics of Lebensraum,” “Perish the Jew,” 
“America and Roosevelt,” etc. In consulting the 
book on special problems we are aided by an index 


of words. The most recent statement included 
is the speech of September 10, 1943. By that 
time, the turn of the tide had set in and the Fuehrer 
began to lapse into silence. A future compiler 
may not have to add many items to the present 
collection. 

Before defeat overtook his armies, Hitler was 
the most communicative of Europe’s statesmen. 
We know too many of his utterances to expect 
revelations from a publication of excerpts. But 
we do find instructive elaborations of familiar 
themes and, on the whole, a welcome confirmation 
of our knowledge of the grandiloquent dictator. 
However, the book is not primarily designed for 
the scholar but for the general reader. The gospel 
of subversive fanaticism preached in these pages 
may startle him into keener vigilance. 

HeEtmut KuHN 

University of North Carolina 


Wuat THE NEGRO Wants. Edited by Rayford W. 
Logan. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944, 352 pp. $3.50. 


This volume purports to tell what the Negro 
wishes to happen in the field of interracial rela- 
tions in the United States. More realistically it is 
a collection of essays on racial problems by four- 
teen Negro intellectuals who were selected to rep- 
resent the conservatives, the liberals, and the 
radicals, and who were requested to say what they 
think the Negro wants. Almost every facet of 
race relations is presented somewhere in the book 
and presented vigorously enough to stimulate the 
reader to agreement or to rebuttal. As one 
writer clearly points out, the intelligentsia are, 
however, only one segment of the Negro popula- 
tion and cannot be assumed to speak unequivocally 
for their thirteen million fellows, many of whom 
apparently have rather different wishes. 

With remarkable uniformity these fourteen 
writers say that the Negroes wish full equality with 
the whites. The chief emphasis seems to be upon 
equality of economic opportunity, but equal 
political and educational opportunities are often 
demanded. Social equality is not so frequently 
mentioned but is obviously one of the more im- 
portant goals. At least three writers openly 
indicate their desire for abolition of all legal re- 
strictions upon interracial marriages. The violent 
antagonism toward all forms of Jim Crowism seems 
to be motivated less by the desire to be “inte- 
grated” into American society than by the wish 
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to remove the segregation which so often is a 
symbol of inequalities in treatment. 

These essays vary from the expression of friend- 
liness for the whites and desire for interracial 
cooperation to the exhibition of bitter prejudice 
against the white man with his “porcine skin” 
(p. 284). Most of the writers make no effort to 
conceal the antagonism toward the whites that 
is characteristic of the upper class Negro, but they 
differ greatly in the plans suggested for obtaining 
full equality. A rare gradualist emphasizes 
tactical advances whenever longtime gains are 
possible and even says a kindly word for that 
forgotten Negro, Booker T. Washington. The 
consensus is, however, that vigorous action stop- 
ping short of open violence is better strategy than 
the “fight psychology” advocated by the ex- 
tremists. 

The attempt of the Negro intellectual to identify 
himself with the other colored peoples of the world 
and to project himself from the American to the 
international scene is apparent throughout this 
volume. Similarly, but not so unanimously, 
emphasis is placed upon a national solution to 
interracial problems rather than upon improve- 
ment in the southern States. 

The fourteen essays are of uneven quality but 
taken together they are a valuable contribution 
to an understanding of race relations in the United 
States today. The volume is attractively pre- 
sented with a publisher’s introduction that con- 
tains a biting criticism of unrealistic writing in 
the field of race relations and especially of Myrdal, 
Sterner, and Rose’s An American Dilemma. 

H. C. BREARLEY 

Peabody College 


PREJUDICE. JAPANESE-AMERICANS: SYMBOL OF Ra- 
CIAL INTOLERANCE. By Carey McWilliams. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1944. 337 pp. 
$3.00. 


McWilliams’ latest work adds to his writings 
on migrant workers and ethnic minorities a sig- 
nificant book on the manufacture of prejudice. 
The setting of the book is the Japanese Americans 
whose unprecedented, and possibly unconstitu- 
tional, evacuation from the West Coast is studied 
in the light of propaganda techniques of nativist 


groups. 

A considerable part of the book has to do with 
the fifty years of “undeclared war” between Cali- 
fornia and Japan, and its effect on race relations 


generally, and foreign policy specifically. The 
author maintains that the Japanese government 
encouraged anti-Japanese feeling in order to 
provide a weapon for homeland use against the 
Americans. Some students conversant with the 
history of the Orientals on the West Coast ques- 
tion this thesis in view of the repeated attempts of 
Japanese governmental representatives to develop 
favorable attitudes toward their nationals. 
Nevertheless McWilliams has done a compre- 
hensive job in tracing the growth of anti-Chinese, 
anti-Korean, and finally anti-Japanese, feeling in 
California. He shows the political nature of the 
clever agitation against the Oriental immigrant, 
and gives names of pressure groups and individuals 
who have profited by this campaign. Likewise 
the damage done by pro-Japanese missionaries and 
Japan apologists in providing ammunition for the 
anti-Oriental forces is cited. In a lucid and 
highly readable style, the author draws the picture 
of conflict leading up to and including the period 
of evacuation. Prejudice also shows in detail 
the type of race-naming activity which is going on 
in California since the evacuation. 

At least a dozen sociologists, including Park, 
Steiner, Lind, Miyamoto, LaViolette, and Rade- 
maker, are quoted extensively to show the degree 
of assimilation, adjustment, and personality dis- 
organization present in the second generation. 
Professor Edward A. Ross is singled out as “the 
chief theoretician of the anti-Oriental forces.” 

A recurring theme in all McWilliams’ books— 
that treatment of our minorities is no longer a 
regional problem, but is national and international 
in scope—appears in Prejudice. In support of 
this, the role of southern politicians in siding with 
West Coast “racialists” is recited in detail. No 
mention is made, however, of the current southern 
legal and social pattern of accepting Japanese 
Americans as “‘white” in terms of admission to 
schools, colleges, U.S.O. posts, churches, and hotel, 
travel, and eating accommodations. In spite 
of this omission, the case for the international 
aspects of our domestic race relations is honestly 
and fairly presented. 

Likewise the author’s faith in legal reforms and 
his abrupt characterization of the wider dispersal 
of the Nisei as “mere rationalization,” will be 
challenged by some. The-careful dispersion of 
four thousand selected Japanese American stu- 
dents and some ten thousand Nisei soldiers may 
prove as important for the second generation as 
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the enactment of the laws proposed for ethnic 
minorities. 

One could wish that Prejudice were more con- 
cretely documented (e.g. the interesting material 
dealing with the newspapermen McClatchy’s). 
Also in stating that the Nisei were arranged in 
“4 F”, the author misses the whole point of the 
resentment of the second generation toward selec- 
tive service. Until 1943 the American born Nisei 
were classified as ““4 C’’—enemy aliens. 

In spite of these minor shortcomings, Carey 
McWilliams has added to his reputation as a 
champion of minorities. Prejudice is not merely 
the best up-to-date discussion of the Japnese in 
the United States, but is useful also as a textbook 
dealing with the manufacture of prejudice today. 
It analyzes problems which should concern those 
believing in democracy in America. 

RoBErT W. O’BRIEN 

University of Washington 


WomEN AND MEN. By Amram Scheinfeld. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943. 453 


pp. $3.50. 
WeEstwarpD THE WomeEN. By Nancy Wilson Ross. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 199 pp. $2.75. 


No other human problem is so basic and so 
socially significant as the relationship between the 
two sexes. It is a problem always present and 
ever changing. There is no better summary of 
the biological facts concerning this division of 
human nature in two types than Women and Men. 
The author is not content, however, to keep his 
discussion within the realm of biological facts, 
but instead seeks to build, upon our scientific 
knowledge, implications that are nothing more 
than masculine dogmatism and therefore mis- 
chievous for the reader with little background who 
seeks insight as to the human meaning of being a 
man or being a woman. 

There are four parties to the problem of the 
differences of the sexes. First there is the male 
and the female. Aside from a few abnormal 
biological structures the distinction of male and 
female is clear. As soon, however, as we leave 
body form we find even on this level that, when we 
attempt to transfer from structure to behavior, 
we have to reckon with the meaning of maleness 
and femaleness and the existence of both in the 
unique complexity which characterizes each in- 
dividual. Interpretation of representative traits 
then requires recognition of proportion, each 


person possessing in different degrees qualities of 
maleness and femaleness. The man-woman as- 
pects of the problem are still more intricate, 
including causal influences, multitudinous in ori- 
gin, which defeat any attermpt to use the anatomi- 
cal and physiological differences in such a way as 
precisely to fix the human traits that inevitably 
belong to the woman and the man. 

As has been already stated, the author gives us a 
quantity of well established, generally recognized 
facts. He tells us, for example, that the male 
horse has a much better racing record than the 
female. Does this mean that we are to go to the 
barnyard to discover the social significance, the 
life equipment, the proper functions on the human 
level, of males and females. The human male 
also has the prize fighter’s championship. Did 
that give general superiority to John L, Sullivan 
over Theodore Roosevelt? Because the bee 
keeper tells us that the male bee destroys himself 
fertilizing the virgin queen, shall we assume that 
this has significance as disclosing man’s unfitness 
for matrimony? The male cat has the reputation 
of being dangerous to his own offspring when they 
are feeble kittens. Does this tell us that there is 
an inherent antipathy to parenthood on the part 
of the human father? We can roam at will through 
wild and domestic animal life, collect such exam- 
ples as please us and use them to strengthen our 
own notion of what is characteristic of man and 
of woman, but our analogy is fallacious, since 
the most significant fact of all is that the human 
whom we seek to interpret is animal only in a 
narrow realm and one which has little value in 
helping us to define modern man and modern 
woman or to fix their proper roles. 

The author himself suggests the exaggeration 
that has been made of the somewhat common 
impulse of a woman to climb on a chair or table 
in the presence of a mouse. If one puts together 
the conventional dress of women, the climbing 
habits of the mouse, and the social exactions of 
modesty, there does not seem to be anything 
strange that women react as they do when they 
discover themselves in a room with a mouse. 
He seeks to settle the controversy concerning the 
Equal Right’s Amendment on the basis that na- 
ture has legislated woman’s inequality. Nature’s 
decisions concerning inequalities are not limited 
to those who are sexually different. They em- 
brace all individuals and only in special ways can 
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a functioning government attempt to recognize 
them. 

It is, however, interesting to examine the origin 
of these inferiorities that it is assumed the law 
should recognize with respect to women. The 
female carries the greater burden of reproduction. 
There is little doubt from what we know of former 
cultures that modern life has tended to exaggerate 
and increase this liability. Assuming, however, 
that it means a handicap in the ability to maintain 
the continuity of effort possessed by a man the 
question naturally arises whether we at present 
maintain the social situation that permits us to 
measure justly these limitations and the compen- 
sations that we must assume nature also furnishes. 
Then there is the handicap which is associated 
with the conventional division of labor. Aside 
from pregnancy and child delivery there is nothing 
in child care that cannot be carried on as well by a 
man as a woman. It is culture that has given 
the home-keeping task to the woman and inter- 
preted her, because of her burden, as unable to 
compete on equal terms with the man. The third 
handicap is, however, at present, the most serious 
and fortunately the most under attack. It 
comes from the dominance of masculine culture 
which originated when muscular strength rather 
than intelligence determined social policy. In 
America we have been lessening the force of this 
in the development of woman’s greater equality 
with man in spite of the opposition of those who 
have again and again warned us of the inability of 
women to do what has been considered man’s 
prerogative, and as each crisis has passed the 
argument of woman’s nature-established inferior- 
ity has been found unsound. 


Woman’s fitness for education, for voting, for. 


professions, and other social opportunities which a 
masculine culture had given men as exclusive 
advantages has been denied and each advance she 
has made has rendered one such judgment foolish. 
Modern culture, to use the psalmist’s exclamation 
cannot delight itself ‘in the strength of a horse.’ 
Evolution has given intelligence the right of way 
and intelligence is certainly not the exclusive 
possession of the human male. 

It is refreshing to turn from an attempt to deter- 
mine the social status of woman by biological 
assumptions to the historic record of what actu- 
ally some women have done. Westward the 
Women gives testimony to the initiative, agressive, 
and courageous conduct of women who under 


hard circumstances demonstrated that these 
qualities, too often conventionally regarded as 
masculine, are in fact human. This book is the 
story, often in their own words, of the part women 
played in the settlement of the Northwest. It 
presents the variegated group of pioneers, mis- 
sionaries, squaws, feminists, prostitutes, martyrs, 
heroines, and plain mothers. The author believes 
that she has found the clue to the frustration that 
faces many of our contemporary American women. 
“The reason for the alleged discontent, laziness, 
parasitism, and neuroticism of the American 
woman-in-the-home is that—unlike the pioneer 
woman—she feels that the way she lives her life 
is no longer necessary, therefore no longer mean- 
ingful. In spite of all the highly lauded modern 
gadgets (which only a small percentage of Ameri- 
can homes actually have) the American woman is 
still living in the nineteenth century. And sub- 
consciously she knows it” (p. 193). 
ERNEST R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 


THe MEANING OF MARRIAGE AND THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF THE Famity. By Sidney FE. Goldstein. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Company, 1942. 214 pp. 
$1.00. 


It is expected that a book on marriage written 
by a minister should assert itself on the spiritual 
plane. This small volume contains in addition 
much that is fundamentally practical, factual and 
modern,—all of which enhances its spiritual mes- 
sage. Rabbi Goldstein has long been identified 
with organizations concerned with the study of the 
family, with family counselling agencies, and is 
himself Chairman of the Jewish Institute on 
Marriage and the Family. The book is directed 
to the general reader especially interested in a 
Jewish interpretation of marriage. Along with 
the Pope’s Encyclical on Marriage, it should be a 
must for all students interested in family rela- 
tions, since these are authoritative statements 
describing the position of important religious 
minorities. 

The book, which is a revised edition of a former 
statement, contains twenty-three chapters on 
every aspect of family life, an adequate bibliogra- 
phy, and a list of organizations interested in family 
relations. In addition to changes running through 
the entire text, there are new chapters on The 
Unmarried, Chastity, Other Relatives, War, 
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Marriage and the Family, and one on Prediction— 
Success or Failure. 

Rabbi Goldstein is well steeped not only in the 
literature on the family in general, but in eco- 
nomics, biology, and psychology as these bear on 
family relations. : 

In discussing the current crisis in family there 
is a concise summary of cataclysmic changes 
affecting the structure of the family. The author 
makes a forthright statement on économic factors 
that endanger the integrity of the family and 
includes recent figures on income from the Na- 
tional Resources Committee. The book is well 
rooted in anthropology and sociology—though 
the paragraph on the matriarchate does infer a 
universal state of matriarchy at one time in the 
history of the race, a position generally rejected 
by American sociologists and anthropologists. 
The chapter on Birth Control is especially modern 
and indicates the principles on which birth control 
has been authorized among Jewry since medieval 
days. For example: 


1. The Talmudic-Rabbinic law does not consider 
the use of contraceptives as such immoral or 
against the law. It does not forbid birth control 
but it forbids birth suppression. 


2. The Talmudic-Rabbinic law requires that every 
Jew have at least two children in fulfillment of the 
biblical command to propagate the race which is 
incumbent upon every man. 


More recently (1930) the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis passed a resolution in recogni- 
tion of “the need of exercising great caution in 
dealing with the delicate problem of birth regu- 
lation in view of the widespread disregard of the 
old sanctions affecting the institution of marriage 
and of the family.” 

Rarely does a book fulfill so adequately a two- 
fold purpose: serve (1) as a text on the family in 
general offering a fund of data on current prob- 
lems of family life; and (2) serve at the same 
time as a sensitive and authoritative interpreta- 
tion of marriage as it is regarded in a particular 
group. The passages dealing with counsel and 
prediction contain nothing that is maudlin—which 
is often the case—and are objectively valid and 
firm in their idealistic insistence. 

Some personal items are included in what may 
be termed an epilogue bearing on his wife’s death. 
These are moving yet restrained. The prayer 


’ 
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that concluded the Memorial Service, while per- 
sonal, is yet objectively meaningful since the book 
aims to be a “Jewish interpretation” and since the 
prayer is part of a Jewish Service in the Free 
Synagogue. 
BEssiE Broom WESSEL 
Connecticut College 


Tue DiscovERY OF THE ORGONE, Volume One, THE 
FUNCTION OF THE OrGAsM. By Wilhelm Reich. 
New York: Orgone Institute Press, 1942. 368 pp. 
$3.00. 


Lester Ward, believing that he alone had the 
needed insight, often reviewed his own books. 
The reader of The Function of the Orgasm is likely 
to feel that Reich is the only one who can justly 
interpret it since he alone possesses the factual 
information upon which his theory rests. Never- 
theless, without attempting to pass judgment 
upon such a radical explanation of the basis of 
mental health, I urge teachers of marriage courses 
not to miss reading and pondering this book. Few 
will accept the author’s system in its totality but 
I cannot see how anyone who reads it from cover to 
cover will have any doubt about this being a re- 
markable book, one which the student of human 
nature must reckon with. Granting that no one 
aspect of body life is likely to possess the cause of 
all mental complexes and frustrations, it is cer- 
tainly true that the author deals with a source of 
emotional influence which both ordinary and 
scientific thinking have too much neglected. I, 
for one, have found scattered through the book 
suggestions and insight that I believe will add to 
the equipment of the domestic counselor and con- 
tribute substance to the background of the teacher 
of marriage courses. The author’s purpose he 
has stated in essence in the following words: 
“Psychic health depends upon orgastic potency, 
that is, on the capacity for surrender in the acme 
of sexual «xcitation in the natural sex act. Its 
basis is the un-neurotic character attitude of 
capacity for love. Mental illness is a result of a 
disturbance in the natural capacity for love. In 
the case of orgastic impotence, from which a vast 
majority of humans are suffering, biological energy 
is dammed up, thus becoming the source of all 
kinds of irrational behavior. The cure of psychic 
disturbances requires in the first place the estab- 
lishment of the natural capacity for love. It 
depends as much upon social as upon psychic condi- 
tions. Psychic disturbances are the results of 
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the sexual chaos brought about by the nature of 
our society. Antisocial behavior springs from 
secondary drives which owe their existence to the 
suppression of natural sexuality” (pp. xxii-xxiii). 
Ernest R. GROvEs 
University of North Carolina 


Prrcarork Ben TititMaNn: SoutH CAROLINIAN. By 
Francis Butler Simkins. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1944. 577 pp. $4.50. 


In his long awaited biography of Ben Tillman, 
Francis B. Simkins comes as near explaining the 
problem of political leadership in the New South 
as now seems possible in the present state of knowl- 
edge and opinion. All the elements are here: 
class feeling, agrarian conflict, white supremacy, 
and the impact of Populism on the one party 
system. Simkins fills the story with detail and 
allows it to point its own lesson. The research is 
thorough, the writing is good, and the tone is 
moderate. It adds much to our knowledge of 
recent southern history. 

With his fierce peasant vigor, Tillman rose like 
a “red republican” and a “ranting Jacobin” 
among the cultured, gentlemen accustomed to 
ruling South Carolina. Tillman broke the rule of 
the Bourbons in the most aristocratic State of the 
Old South, rose to be its political dictator, and 
then slowly settled back into the conservatism 
appropriate to an agrarian Senator. The portrait 
could easily have been the familiar one of the 
southern demagogues, were it not that Tillman 
was far their superior in integrity, courage, intel- 
lect, and ideals. 

Simkins well depicts the motivation that drove 
the early Tillman. While the rude farmer bowed 
to no man he apparently started with the self- 
confessed feeling that a career of leadership “‘was 
not for the likes of him.” Once the Bourbons’ 
shortsighted opposition to agrarian reforms drove 
Tillman into public life, he was never halted. 
Most of the class that he threw over the battle- 
ments never recovered from the feeling that Till- 
man’s chief motive in entering public life was 
envy and hatred of their superiority. 

With all his crude manners, Tillman possessed a 
fierce intellectual vigor and a sound political 
insight evidenced in the educational, constitu- 
tional and administrative reforms of his two 
terms. He was the first American governor to 
introduce the state dispensory system, and Clem- 
son and Winthrop Colleges are of his creation. 


He was the most forceful South Carolinian since 
Calhoun but, with all the important changes he 
brought to the State, Tillman was essentially a 
conservative southern agrarian devoted to the lost 
cause and white supremacy. He supported Wil- 
son but he would have made no New Dealer. He 
served well the cause of railroad rate regulation 
and naval development but most of the years 
he spent in the Senate were anticlimax after the 
rousing days of the Tillman Movement, and 
Simkins can develop but little enthusiasm for this 
phase. Part of these later years Tillman spent in 
opposing Bleasism, regarding it as a degradation 
of Tillmanism. 

That Tillman should have ever seemed a radical 
leader is a commentary on the essential conserv- 
atism of South Carolina at the turn of the century. 
That he saved the State from real Populism shows 
the essential conservatism of the man. He did 
South Carolina a great deal of good, but the move- 
ment he led never produced a man of equal stature. 
He does not necessarily point the goals for the 
State’s future but South Carolinians can be more 
realistic about the past and present if they read 
this book. 

Rupert B. VANCE 

University of North Carolina 


Jerrerson Davis AND His CaBinet. By Rembert 
W. Patrick. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 401 pp. $3.75. 


There is one exception to the rule that the 
South highly esteems its statesmen. The Presi- 
dent and Cabinet of the Confederacy is this ex- 
ception. The leaders of the Lost Cause were 
damned by their contemporaries. The con- 
demnation extended to Mrs. Davis. This “West- 
ern woman” was unable “to count many of the 
leaders of haughty Richmond society as her real 
friends” because her father ‘‘was reputed to be of 
humble origin.” The honors went to military 
men. Consequently ambitious members of the 
Cabinet tried to escape into the army. But they 
could not overcome their reputations; they were 
failures as generals. When the Confederacy fell, 
the civil leaders made a flight into oblivion from 
which they have not been redeemed by the keepers 
of Confederate memories. Jefferson Davis is an 
exception because he suffered the martyrdom of a 
military prison. The wisest Cabinet member was 
the international Jew who was secretary of state. 
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He abandoned the Lost Cause as soon as it was 
lost to win new successes in another country. 

That the men of glory were soldiers is partly 
explained by the romanticism of Southerners. 
But realism also played a part. Only in the realm 
of military action were Confederate successes 
likely. General to general and soldier to soldier 
the Southerner was often more than a match for 
the Northerner. In the non-military phases of 
the national life the Confederacy’suffered constant 
defeat, using its meager resources with less skill 
and less intelligence than the Northern enemy. 
The post office department deteriorated because 
of fear of a deficit. The navy department’s 
chances of success were destroyed by the failure 
of the people to understand the necessity of a 
strong navy. The treasury department failed 
because the politicians would not tolerate drastic 
taxation. The government as a whole failed 
because, unlike other nations under siege, the 
South was not willing to submit to a unified 
control of its military and physical resources. 

Burton J. Hendrick, a previous historian of the 
Confederate government, accepts the conventional 
verdict, declaring that the central reason for the 
failure of the Confederacy was that “it produced 
no statesmen such as the South produced in the 
Revolutionary crisis of 1776 and afterward.” 
Mr. Patrick asserts that this statement is incor- 
rect, concluding that “the one great failure of the 
Cabinet was the Confederacy’s defeat.” He 
offers overwhelming proof that Davis and his 
advisers were generally men of character, in- 
dustry, and intelligence—men as competent as 
those who advised Lincoln. In nine cases out of 
ten he discovers that the criticisms of them were 
unjust. His is a great defense because it skilfully 
combines elaborate researches with conclusions 
that are bold but just. He corrects some of the 
famous commentators on the Confederacy, such 
writers as Pollard of the Richmond Examiner, 
Jones the rebel war clerk, G. F. R. Henderson, and 
Allen Tate. 

The author is too careful a scholar to attempt 
to be inspirational over an uninspirational subject. 
He neither discovers nor creates heroes. A chron- 
icle of recurrent failure is not relieved by specula- 
tion over what might have happened had there 
been a man of genius in Richmond—if Davis had 
understood the realities beyond his pedantry; if 
Lee had been capable of dictatorship; if a master- 
ful secretary of the treasury had used ail resources; 
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if a ruthless secretary of war had disciplined both 
governors and generals; or if there had been a 
secretary of information who told the southern 
people what to think and what to do in order to 
win a great war. The author confines himself to 
events the circumstances seem to have created. 
He does this in a masterly fashion. Hereafter no 
discerning historian of the Confederacy can ex- 
plain its failure in terms of Jefferson Davis and his 
Cabinet. 
FRANCIS B. SIMKINS 
State Teachers College 
Farmville, Virginia 


A Basic History oF THE Untrep States. By Charles 
A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. New York: The 
New Home Library, 1944. 508 pp. $0.69. 


Designed for the general public, this volume 
provides a compact summary of the activities, 
ideas, and interests which the authors consider 
basic to an understanding of the course of Ameri- 
can history from the colonial period to the con- 
temporary age. Obviously the Beards are able 
to utilize in such a work the mature results of their 
long experience in seeking to interpret the develop- 
ment of American civilization, and for this reason 
their conclusions, however much one may disagree 
with some of these, are entitled to considerable 
respect. If a trace of isolationism is found to 
persist here and there; if too many inferences 
seem to be cast in thought patterns now out- 
moded; and if the last few pages appear overly 
pessimistic and unduly critical of the policies of the 
present national administration, one may still 
appreciate the clarity of statement and the vigor 
of presentation which these two scholars employ. 

But even in a book written for popular con- 
sumption there is hardly excuse for the numerous 
errors of fact that have in some way crept into the 
pages of this one. For example, Fort “McHenry” 
appears for the Civil War Fort Henry (p. 278) and 
“John B.” for the Confederate general John C. 
Pemberton (p. 279). To place the size of the 
Confederate army ‘‘at about 1,300,000” (p. 280) 
sets a figure much higher than competent southern 
scholars have ever been willing to accept. In 
two separate instances (pp. 181 and 255) the price 
of western lands is stated to have been fixed first 
at “two dollars an acre,” thus contradicting both 
the provisions of the Ordinance of 1785 and the 
Beards’ own treatment of this subject in their 
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earlier Rise of American Civilisation (I, 513). It 


was in Alabama, not “in South Carolina” (p. 244) 
that James Marion Sims made his bold experiments 
in the surgery of gynecology. The anomaly of 
Charles O’Conor’s having received, as a Labor 
Reformer, more votes for president in Texas and 
Georgia than in New York and Illinois in 1872 
(p. 331) would have appeared less remarkable had 
it been added that he was also the candidate of the 
“Straightout’” Democrats disgusted with the 
nomination of Horace Greeley. By some strange 
species of cartography one of the maps shows the 
entire States of Iowa and Michigan as having 
been “granted by the government to railways 
[sic] companies between 1850 and 1871” (p. 283). 
Even more amazing, from scholars who have spent 
years delving into the sources of American history, 
is the fact that on three different pages (187, 189, 
and 251) and in the index the eleventh president 
of the United States is referred to as “Leonidas” 
Polk! 

These and other errors betray a hasty and 
careless writing, which will prevent this volume 
from attaining a position in historical literature 
commensurate with that occupied by some of the 
earlier Beard works. 

James W. Patron 


North Carolina State College 


Socrotocy or Reuicion. By Joachim Wach. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 412 pp. 
$5.00. 


Wach defines the field of the sociology of reli- 
gion as consisting in the individual, typological, 
and comparative study of religious grouping, 
fellowship, and association. He distinguishes it 
from the study of doctrine and of rites and from 
the historical study of religion. After a methodo- 
logical prolegomena, he divides the remainder of 
his book into three parts: I. Religion and Natural 
Groups; II. Religion and Differentiation Within 
Society; and III. Religion and the State. 

In its general organization, this book clearly 
falls into the category of “scholarly” sociology. 
The footnotes occupy, on many pages, more than 
half of the space. There are three indexes—one 


of places and peoples, one of religious groups, and — 


one of topics. The latter lists scores of abstract 
concepts. For example, the word “conception” 
has 70 references, the word “devotion” has 35, 
the phrase “religious experience” has 72, the word 
“expression” has 39, the word “interpretation” 
has 52, the word “principle” has 29, and so on. 


The discussion of generalized abstractions in the 
light of varied examples and opinions probably 
has a service to render in the early gropings of 
sociological development, provided that the 
concepts are clearly and operationally defined, 
that the examples are selected by comprehensive 
and unbiased methods, and that the conclusions 
are drawn in a form capable of verification and 
utilization. The present work, however, fails 
to fulfill such requirements. The abstract con- 
cepts are practically never defined in any clear-cut 
manner, the selection of material reveals marked 
bias, and the conclusions are vague, equivocal, 
and of little or no usefulness, except, possibly, to 
be woven into future vague and inconclusive 
discussions of a similar character. 

“Our aim,” says Wach “will be... by an ex- 
amination of the manifold interrelations between 
religion and social phenomena to contribute to a 
better appreciation of one function of religion” 
(p. 5). The function referred to is not stated 
in that context, but on p. 383 he concludes by 
defining religion “as that profoundest source 
from which all human existence is nourished and 
upon which it depends in all its aspects: man’s 
communion with God.” But what does he mean 
by “God”? His third index contains 73 ref- 
erences to “‘God(s),” of which three are italicized. 
We are told that “Italic page numbers indicate 
the main (or most important) passages where the 
term occurs in the text. Wach’s first italicized 
reference to God is on p. 23, where he merely says 
that “The nature of God or the gods, the origin 
and growth of deities...all are... expounded 
in theology.” His second main reference is to p. 
189, where he states that the doctrine of God—his 
nature, attributes, and relation to the world—has 
been a source for schism among Christians. His 
third main reference is to p. 252, where he sets 
forth in some detail various functions attributed 
to special deities among primitive peoples. Thus, 
the nearest that Wach comes to defining this 
“profoundest source from which all human ex- 
istence is nourished” is to stress the diversity of 
conceptions involved. 

But he makes another approach to his central 
problem. On p. 13 he says that the most work- 
able definition of religion is that it is “the experi- 
ence of the Holy.” To the word “holy” his index 
gives nine references, none italicized. The near- 
est he comes to a definition is on p. 16, where he 
agrees with Edwards that “the ‘holy’ is not so 
much a fourth value added to the Good, the True, 
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and the Beautiful as it is ‘the matrix from which 
they are derived, their common form and origin.’ ” 
On p. 282 he uses the expression “sanctification 
(‘holiness’).”” Somewhat related to his use of 
“tholy”’ is his use of “charisma,” to which his index 
gives 43 references. His definition of this term, 
on p. 337, is as follows: 


The term is derived from the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment (charisma, ‘gift of grace’), but the phenomenon 
is known all over the world. Primitive people speak 
of mana, and under this term charisma is included. 
The Persian hvarnah, the ‘glory’ vested in the religious 
and political leader, is another instance. 


His other references to mana suggest that he is 
unacquainted with the implications of the term 
except in the sense of awe-inspiring personal pres- 
tige. He makes no references to the connections 
between mana and fertility, sexual excitement, 
dead bodies, snakes, magic, taboo, ceremonials, 
or any of its other ramifications. Thus, even in 
the use of his most central terms—+religion, God, 
and the holy—Wach shows such vagueness as to 
render his entire treatment largely futile. 

In connection with his superficial acquaintance 
with the mana concept it should be pointed out 
that Wach shows no knowledge of Freudian psy- 
chology, or of related explorations of the subcon- 
scious. Apparently he has never confronted the 
schools of thought which see in ideas of God the 
product of subconscious pressures and mecha- 
nisms; he shows no acquaintance with the studies 
which have analyzed the cults in terms of com- 
pensations for social and economic frustration. 

The significance of beliefs in life beyond death is 
almost entirely ignored. Wach’s index gives 26 
references to “death,” but only 2 to “heaven,” 
and 5 to “immortality.” He refers 58 times to 
“economics” and only 6 times to “‘soul.”’ 

As examples of the conclusions which Wach has 
reached, the following may be cited: 


Our historical and systematic review warrants the 
conclusion that man, in his religious attitudes, seems 
to have, all through his history, at once felt very near 
and very far from his fellow man (p. 377). 

One fact stands out for everyone who reviews the 
history of society under the viewpoint of its interrela- 
tion and interaction with religion. Religious motives 
may work positively and negatively. They ‘build up’ 
and they ‘pull down’ (p. 381). 

We like to think that the desired agreement among 
students of society could be reached on the basis of the 
formula that perfect integration of a society never has 


been nor can be achieved without a religious basis 
(p. 383). : 

No explicit value judgments on the facts reviewed 
have been passed in these pages (p. 374). 


Even within the canons of scholarly sociolegy, 
Wach’s book fails to achieve the clarity, rigor, 
impartiality, and conclusiveness which such 
studies, at their best, exhibit. But have we not 
arrived at the stage of sociological research in 
which we may begin to proceed operationally (in 
the best sense of that term) even in the field of 
religion? Such procedure, of course, is completely 
beyond the ken of the present treatise. 

HorNELL HART 

Duke University 


Manxinp So Far. By William Howells. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1944. 319 pp. $4.50. Illustrated. 


Mankind So Far is an important and much 
needed contribution to the growing list of scien- 
tifically sound books written for persons without 
technical training in the field covered. The 
author is Assistant Professor of Anthropology at 
the University of Wisconsin and a Research Asso- 
ciate of the American Museum of Natural History. 
His book is one of the volumes in the Museum’s 
Science Series. 

Listed by the publishers as an account of ““Man’s 
History: Past, Present and Probable Future,” the 
book covers a wide field and, of course, has the 
weaknesses of sketchiness and over-simplification 
inevitable in such a volume. The author has, 
however, brought together an astonishing amount 
of accurate information and has put it into very 
readable form in scarcely more than three hundred 
pages. The volume is illustrated by end maps, 
photographs, and a number of clear, effective line 
drawings. 

Mankind So Far begins with a section on ‘‘Ani- 
mals and the Coming of Man’’ which deals briefly 
with the evolution of man and his relation to the 
rest of the animal world. There are chapters on 
The Vertebrates, Mammals, The Primate Order, 
Man and the Anthropoids, The Fossil Anthropoids, 
and The Descent of Man. The drawings in this 
section are particularly good and the author 
manages to get a great deal of information into the 
limited space allowed. 

The section on Man and the Coming of Homo 
Sapiens is a particularly welcome one in that it 
brings together in organized fashion the available 
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information regarding the various fossil finds of 
the Pleistocene. Much of the recent material in 
this field has appeared only in scientific journals 
or in expensive monographs not easily available or 
intelligible to the beginning student or the general 
reader. There are chapters devoted to Pithecan- 
thropus and Sinanthropus, Piltdown Man, and 
The Neanderthals, and there is a summary of the 
available knowledge regarding the Rhodesian and 
Solo fossils. Both in these chapters and in those 
dealing with homo sapiens in the Paleolithic, the 
author is careful to make clear that many problems 
of interpretation exist and to indicate the frag- 
mentary nature of much of the evidence. 

The third section on Homo Sapiens and the Com- 
ing of Races is perhaps the least satisfactory part 
of the book, but it is difficult to see how the subject 
could be treated adequately in the space of a 
hundred pages. There is a very brief chapter on 
The Nature and Origin of Races followed by chap- 
ters on Europe and the White Races, Asia, The 
American Indian, White and Black Africa, Islands 
of the Pacific, and Racial History of the World. 
The final chapter entitled, 1492 to 1,000,000 A.D., 
is a form of crystal gazing that need not be taken 
too seriously. The space might more profitably 
have been spent on a more careful definition of 
race. 

Mankind So Far should be of interest to the 
general reader and a valuable addition to the 
reading list for introductory anthropology courses. 
The volume is weakest in the areas of race and 
genetics, but it goes on this reviewer’s shelf beside 
Scheinfeld’s You and Herediiy and Boas’ Mind of 
Primitive Man to be required of students and 
earnestly recommended to those persons who 
come asking for “a good book on anthropology 
that I can understand.” 

INA CorINNE BRowN 
Scarritt College 


Tue Navazno Door, An IntrRopuction To NAVAHO 
Lire. By Alexander H. Leighton and Dorothea 
C. Leighton with a Foreword by John Collier. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. 144 
pp. $4.00. Illustrated. 


This book centers upon the problems of Navaho 
health and medicine and of Indian adjustment to 


* modern American ways. The convergence of the 


Navaho past and the white man’s present on the 
subject of curing and medicine provides a con- 
venient focal point at which to examine the proces- 


ses of acculturation involved in Navaho-white 
relations. Health and the healing of the sick are 
the core of the old Navaho shamanistic religion 
and ceremonialism. As Navaho biographies indi- 
cate, injury, sickness, and the curing ceremonies 
connected with them are the crises of life which the 
individual most readily recalls to mind out of his 
varied experience. Such a cultural emphasis 
implies that any changes in curing practices are 
bound to affect Navaho culture as a whole and the 
Navaho personality. 

The Leightons are medical doctors with psy- 
chiatric experience as well as anthropological 
training. Although the Navaho health program 
is the main topic, it is presented within an histor- 
ical-anthropological context, not primarily a medi- 
cal one. The authors begin by giving the 
prehistoric and historic background of the Navaho, 
discussing the environmental adaptations around 
which he has built his society. The nature and 
function of Navaho religion in this society is 
considered in relative detail. There is a subse- 
quent treatment of the history and nature of 
Navaho Indian government under the United 
States Indian Service. With the preceding chap- 
ters as an introduction to the Navaho, the middle 
section of the book is devoted to actual medical 
procedures recommended for hospital and out- 
patient treatment on the Reservation. In many 
ways, “The Navaho Door” is a book for Indian 
Service personnel, for those who are untrained in 
anthropology, particularly doctors and nurses 
in the health service. The following chapter 
covering three brief life histories, as told by Nav- 
ahos, gives an insight into Navaho personality. 
The final chapter is a plea for a more liberal and 
enlightened policy toward minority groups within 
the United States. In this, the problem of Navaho 
acculturation is viewed in the larger framework of 
world racial and cultural conflict. 

The book is of both general and specific interest. 
To the Indian Service field worker it is pointedly 
instructive; and to the layman it should be in- 
terestingly instructive as well as a step in the 
direction of educating people to the realization of 
cultural relativity. To the anthropologist and 
the sociologist it offers a program for the accelera- 
tion of culture change, with reference to cultural 
minorities within the United States. The course 
of action which the Leightons advocate, and which 
is now in progress among the Navaho, will be 
watched by social scientists with interest. In 
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introducing modern medicine and hospitalization 
to the Navaho the authors suggest, specifically, 
that these new ideas be introduced into the exist- 
ing thought patterns of Navaho religious and cur- 
ing systems. By doing this, it is their intention 
to minimize the conflicts of change and to control 
change For instance, in the matter of curing, 
the Navaho is motivated by ambivalent desires. 
Because of its importance in his culture the Nav- 
aho is deeply interested in, and wants to add to 
his knowledge, anything in the realm of healing. 
At the same time, the sacred nature of native 
medical practices creates a strong drive in the 
Navaho against any change. In his attempts to 
instill scientific methods, the modern medical 
practitioner is cautioned never to lose sight of these 
two forces underlying Navaho behavior. 

One point puzzles the reviewer. It is never 
quite clear as to whether the measures that the 
Leightons describe are thought of as transitional 
methods to expedite culture change in the field of 
medicine, or whether they are intended as part 
of a more or less permanent Navaho policy. As 
transitional steps they seem admirably suited to 
bridge most painlessly the gap from the shaman’s 
kit to sulfanilamide tablets. But if this line of 
action has as its goal the establishment of a firmly 
welded cultural blend of Navaho and European 
medica! practices within the Navaho culture, it is 
reasonable to raise some questions. Is it possible 
to alter an institution as all pervasive and deeply 
rooted as native Navaho medicine and still main- 
tain the Navaho as an ethnic entity? Can the old 
folkways of a cultural minority be preserved in 
modern America without enforcing an unfortunate 
cultura! isolationism which may stimulate rather 
than reduce cultural or racial prejudice? Is it 
feasible, in the long run, to expect the shaman 
to work out a reciprocal arrangement with the 
modern medical doctor? Can both really be 
compatible within a single culture? 

Gorpon R. WILLEY 

Smithsonian Institution 


CHANNELING RESEARCH INTO EpucaTion. By John 
E. Ivey, Jr. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1944. 187 pp. Paper, $1.25; cloth 
$1.50. 


This study was prepared for the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education by its 
executive secretary, and is the product of months, 
of investigation, the drafting of a preliminary 


statement, review and criticism by a conference of 
selected southern leaders, and still further evalua- 
tion by the Committee. It is not presented as 
anything final but rather as a landmark along a 
road of exploration and a point of departure for 
discussion groups interested in the problem with 
which it deals. 

The book wrestles with the problem of integrat- 
ing, humanizing, and socializing the vast knowl- 
edge which has been gained through highly 
specialized and technical research and which now 
lies in segmentary and dormant state. It reports 
an increasing interest upon the part of educators 
and scientists to have the vast and accumulating 
wealth of information “translated” into such form 
that it can be “channelized” into the process of 
educating children and masses of adults. The 
problem is not treated broadly nor universally, but 
specifically concerns the need, opportunity, and 
pioneering efforts for translating the southern 
regional data now extant into “resource” edu- 
cation. Emphasis is placed upon the kind of 
education which would roughly be connoted by 
the omnibus field of human geography. 

The philosophy of the volume may be caught 
from the last paragraph: “eroded land, exploited 
natural resources, and wasted human energy in 
the South should be recognized as symbols of 
failing southern leadership. Evidence of man’s 
degradation of both himself and nature is not 
alone the tragedy. The failure of those who know 
the remedies to communicate the facts to those 
who do not know and consequently do not have 
the motivation to apply the remedy—this is the 
tragedy.” Although the social psychological 
roots of southern problems in terms of attitudes 
and values are mentioned, the basic assumption 
which seems to run through the report is that, if 
people were put in possession of the information 
now extant, they would appreciate its meaning; 
and enlightened social action would follow with 
consequent increase of human welfare. 

The content of the book reports the need for 
research translation together with the instances of 
pioneering efforts under the Arkansas Planning 
Board, the Kentucky Sloan Experiment in Applied 
Economics, the Citizens’ Fact Finding Movement 
in Georgia, the Advisory Panel on Regional Mate- 
rials of Instruction for the Tennessee Valley, and 
the reports of experience and achievement through 
community action published by the University of 
Virginia. Considerable space is devoted to the 
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failure of various governmental agencies at all 
levels to produce materials adapted to the experi- 
ence and comprehension of either juvenile or adult 
learners. Furthermore, the efforts which are 
made by agricultural, health, and other agencies 
are compartmentalized rather than coordinated 
after the manner of vested commercial interests. 
Schools and libraries are largely concerned with the 
ancient business of transmitting literary and 
academic lore. The mechanics of communication 
as well as its organization received attention. For 
all these shortcomings changes in public policy 
and allocation of responsibility are set forth in 
considerable detail. Primary responsibility for 
the initiation of change and development of co- 
ordination is fixed upon State departments of 
education. The view is taken that “the produc- 
tion, distribution, and use of educational mate- 
rials must not be viewed as separate activities .. . 
they are functional links in the process of research 
translation.”” Thirty percent of the volume is 
devoted to a selected list of source materials from 
which, presumably, translations may be made. 
Since the work by the Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies is continuing and is aimed at 
influencing public policy, and since the volume 
under review is intended to stimulate criticism and 
discussion, any thrusts from a reviewer will, in a 
small way, demonstrate the success of the study. 
In a time when change is running faster than 
investigation and when “practical” and pseudo- 
scientific or magical formulations are gaining as- 
cendancy through the techniques of advertising 
and propaganda there is genuine need for Channel- 
ing Research Into Education. It may be an enter- 
ing wedge to crack educational inertia and lead to 
changed conceptions and policy in a lagging in- 
stitution. However, the basic assumption and 
narrow orientation of the book are serious faults. 
It fails to recognize that it is more important to 
“translate” the conceptions and frames of refer- 
ence used by science for interpreting facts than 
facts themselves. Besides, the emphasis upon 
social liberation through diffusion of “resource” 
education is a snare. It is trite but necessary 
to point out that man can save neither his skin nor 
his soul by information, but rather by interpreta- 
tion. The facts about nitrogen may be inter- 
preted and applied to make the world a garden or a 
nightmare of “blood, sweat, and tears.” That 
the South needs to have facts translated, adapted, 
and simplified is clear; but as long as they are 


interpreted in terms of folklore and tradition they 
are likely to increase confusion and conflict. 
Furthermore, the problem is not peculiar to the 
South. In the words of Mannheim, “there will 
be no effective democracy until the man in the 
street adopts the concepts and results of rational 
social analysis instead of the magical formulae 
which still dominate his thinking on human 
affairs.” One recalls the most insistent question 
of the late Dr. Park, “what do the facts mean?”’ 
WAYLAND J. Hayes 
Vanderbilt University 


EpucaTION in TRANSITION. By H. C. Dent. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 244 pp. 
$3.00. 


THE EpucATION OF THE COUNTRYMAN. By H. M. 
Burton. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. 251 pp. $3.50. 


Edited by Karl Mannheim, the International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction is 
receiving increasing attention in this country. 
These two most recent additions to the series are 
focused upon education in Britain. The first, 
Education in Transition, by H. C. Dent, has for 
its subtitle, “‘A Sociological Study of the Impact 
of War on English Education, 1939-1943.” The 
second volume, The Education of the Countryman 
by H. M. Burton, is a survey of rural English 
education. 

The former is more nearly a sociological inquiry, 
taking for its subject a great national institution 
in a period of dynamic social change. The organ- 
ization of the book is centered around four basic 
social processes: disintegration, recuperation, 
adaptation, and ferment. Detailed consideration 
is given to the problems incident to moving hun- 
dreds of thousands of children from cities to the 
rural hinterlands. Within a few months after the 
impact of the war, even during the blitz, the proc- 
ess of recuperation began in English education. 
But Dent feels that the old order of education is 
dead and that a new one—a genuinely democratic 
system of e@ucation—is emerging from the war 
period. The adaptations, which he views as 
stepping stones to the new order, include war-time 
nurseries, school meals, camp boarding schools, 
the service of youth, pre-induction training, school 
harvest camps, the registration of youth for civil- 
ian war services, advances in technical education, 
, innovations in university education, developments 
in adult education, and newer curricula trends. 
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It is perhaps not surprising that stirrings in all of 
these fields have characterized American educa- 
tion also. Ferment regarding the need for a new 
order in English education is described as coming 
from six principal sources: philosophical, religious, 
professional, political, industrial, and the generai 
public. 

The second study was largely completed before 
the present war. It is historical in perspective 
and less sociological in content than the former 
volume. The approach represents an effort to 
combine the points of view of professional educa- 
tion and the social sciences in an analysis of rural 
education. The financial neglect of rural schools 
in Britain apparently has paralleled that in the 
United States. Most of the pressing problems of 
English rural education are closely related to those 
discussed at the recent White House Conference 
on Rural Education in this country. Attention 
is given by Burton to school buildings, teachers, 
administrators, parents and pupils, dual control 
of State and church, reorganization, curriculum, 
training and supply of teachers, adult education 
and financing. 

A striking similarity in both volumes is the ab- 
sence of comparisons or contrasts with American 
education. But similar studies of education in 
this country generally do not indicate familiarity 
with problems or movements in English education. 
In reading these two books, one is struck with the 
parallels between recent educational developments 
in the two countries. More frequent interchange 
of ideas, information, and personnel between 
educators of the two countries should be profitable. 

A second similarity between the two studies is 
the conviction each carries, explicitly and im- 
plicitly, that sociology has much to offer the field 
of education, both in research and in teacher- 
administrator education. With education be- 
coming an increasingly important social institu- 
tion the world over, sociology is discovering it as a 
fruitful field of inquiry. And educators are find- 
ing sociology and the other social sciences more 
and more indispensable in their leadership train- 
ing. Mannheim’s new English sociology series 
gives recognition to this ‘trend by the publication 
of these two sound, scholarly studies. 

Gorpon W. BLACKWELL 

The University of North Carolina 


Wao SHatt Be Epvucatep? By W. Lloyd Warner, 
Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin Loeb. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 190 pp. $2.50. 


The authors of this volume have brought to- 
gether in remarkably clever fashion factual data 
from apparently unrelated research in commu- 
nity organization, institutional structure and 
function, social theory, psychology, and education, 
designed to show the incidence and meaning of 
unequal educational opportunities in contemporary 
America. Unequal opportunities refers in this 
case not to the differential ability to pay for edu- 
cation as between States and regions (although 
cognizance is taken of this fact), but rather as 
between the several social classes and ethnic 
groups found in all American communities. 

Case studies are presented of the process and 
pattern by which children of various classes and 
ethnic affiliations find their social position through 
the influence of the schools. Especially thought- 
provoking is the analysis of social mobility in 
operation in the contemporary American school 
system. Educators interested in the implica- 
tions of various types of curricula at both the 
secondary and college levels—vocational and col- 
lege-preparatory—will find the chapter on cur- 
ricula as selective pathways to success a help 
in formulating a positive philosophy of guidance 
which is likely to be of much assistance in the next 
few years. 

Most important of all, from the standpoint of 
sociology, is the contrast which this volume pre- 
sents, in its analysis of the structure and function- 
ing of a social institution, with earlier works in 
educational sociology. ‘The case studies utilized 
cannot be listed here, but the effect is to throw a 
crystal clear light upon the school system as a 
whole as it actually operates. All thinking per- 
sons know that our culture places great faith in the 
educative process as a means of attaining personal 
and societal goals. This volume shows the extent 
to which this is actually accomplished; the precise 
manner in which the attitudes of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, boards of education, and the curric- 
ula themselves maintain the class order and retard 
or promote the so-called circulation -of the eljte. 
The writer has seen no clearer discussion of the 
relationship between the public schools and the 
democratic process. 

Who shall be educated? The authors conclu- 
sively prove that those children born into the 
“upper classes” have the best chances of social 
betterment through education, even in democratic 
America. They touch upon the widespread 
frustration which exists in our time as a result 
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of the failure of many to climb the social and eco- 
nomic ladder by means of scholastic opportunities 
supposedly widely and freely available. 
- As a conclusion, certain proposals are offered 
for the betterment of educational methods. These 
include a more socialized content at the various 
teaching levels; improved guidance and adminis- 
trative programs; and above all, something of a 
re-orientation of American values away from 
economic attainment as the sole criterion of 
success. 
Ss Myron F. Lewis 
Atlanta, Georgia .. .. 
Soctat Psycnorocy. By Kimball Young. New 
York: F. S. Coates and Company, Inc., 1944. 578 
pp. $4.00.°" 


The 1944 edition of. Kimball Young’s Social 
Psychology is not a slightly modified revision of 
his earlier text. Organization, emphasis, and 
parts of the material are different. The author 
points out in the Preface the major changes. A 
chapter on. “Animal Prototypes of Human Be- 
havior” has heen added. :.The rise of the social 
self and the nature. and function of social-cultural 
reality. are treated more completely and in the 
light of recent developments and emphases. Con- 
flict in its various forms receives greatly extended 
treatment, as.does mass behavior with its related 
phenomena. The concluding chapter is a new 
one on control and power, There is, correspond- 
ingly, less, attention given to the nature and 
development, of personality, which Professor 
Young has dealt with fully in his Personality and 
Problems of Adjustment. _. 

The emphasis on conflict, with the pages devoted 
to discussions of prejudice, war, revolution, civil- 
ian and military morale, makes this a timely and 
interesting book, although one may well question 
timeliness as a criterion for the selection of mate- 
rial for an introductory text, Certainly many will 
object to the indirect treatment of cooperation 
merely as a counterpart of conflict, which is the 
subject of one of the three main divisions of the 
work. Teachers who do not have a separate 
course on personality may prefer to give more 
attention to this aspect of social psychology and 
less to some of the topics treated more extensively 
in this text. It is, however, well adapted to a 
course in which an effort is being made to stress 
the more strictly social of social psychological top- 
ics as distinguished from those of individual 
psychology. 


Brief statements preceding each major section 
are skillful introducing and summarizing aids for 
the student, and a useful glossary of terms follows 
the main body of the text. The suggested read- 
ings given for each chapter are carefully selected. 
The style is clear and not marred by attempts to 
divert the reader with wisecracks. 

The compact form of the book is no doubt due 
to wartime restrictions, but it is a joy to handle 
after the heavy thousand-page volumes which have 
made up the burden of the college student. The 
1944 Social Psychology will probably be popular 
with students and teachers because of both con- 
tent and size. 

Epira Wess WILLIAMS 


University of North Carolina 


A FuncTionaL AppROACH TO Famity Case Work. 
Social Work Process Series. Edited by Jessie 
Taft: Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944. 208 pp. $2.50. 


Here is a volume for which many teachers, stu- 
dents, and workers in the field of social work have 
been waiting. It is the first attempt made to 
clarify the applicability of the concept of the 
functional approach to case work in a family 
agency. As the editor points out in the Intro- 
duction, the case work faculty of the Pennsylvania 
Schooi of Social Work has previously presented a 
body of material to support the applicability of 
their concept of agency function and its deter- 
mining relation to the social case work process in 
the fields of child welfare and public assistance. 
Included also in the Introduction is a clear, brief 
analysis of the functional theory of social case 
work and an effective defense of its classification 
as ‘‘a scientific procedure.” 

For some time now, there has been confusion 
about the place of the family agency in the field of 
social work and confusion about the use of the 
functional approach in the case work process in 
the family agency. It is most opportune that the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work has presented 
in this volume material which should be helpful 
to the family agency in charting its course and to 
the teacher, student, or worker emphasizing the 
functional approach in social case work in the 
family agency. 

Each of the eight papers in this little volume 
has a different author. In six papers factual cases 
are unobtrusively offered as illustrations of the 


way in which the functional approach was effec- ~ 
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tively used in helping clients who came to a partic- 
ular family agency. This illustrative material 
speaks more convicingly than could the authors 
if they had presented only theoretical conclusions. 

Probably the freshest material in the volume, 
from the point of view of its newness in practice, 
is that on the use of the fee in the case work process. 
The case illustrations in this paper support the 
author’s conclusions that the fee has real case 
work value since it provides “an effective point 
around which worker and client can come to- 
gether to work out the client’s willingness or 
resistance to participating in his own destinies.” 

Different in material to the other papers in the 
book, though similar in presentation, are the last 
two papers: “The Relation of Case-Work Help 
to Personality Change” and “A Discussion of Two 
Case Records Illustrating Personality Change.” 
Professional and lay persons should find these 
papers helpful in understanding the real dynamic 
of case work—human personality. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from this vol- 
ume: the family agency is definitely needed in the 
field of social work, but to be effective it must 
offer services which are rooted in a clearly defined 
function; the functional theory of social case work 
is undeniably applicable to case work in the fam- 
ily agency where function is clearly understood 
by the agency, the worker, and the client. 

CAROLINE BLUE 

Florida State College for Women 


Fost—ER Home CARE FoR MENTAL PATIENTS. By 
Hester B. Crutcher. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1944. 199 pp. $2.00. 


Probably most people assume that the segrega- 
tion of the mentally ill in large institutions is the 
inevitable and even wisest plan that can be made 
for those whose relation to themselves and their 
surroundings has become so different from our 
own as to make independent living in the com- 
munity impossible. For the greater proportion, 
certainly, we know at present no other alternative, 
but Miss Crutcher’s book describes the most suc- 
cessful and hopeful experience which several 
States, but notably New York, have had in caring 
for a small but substantial proportion of mental 
patients in private families. 

Most States have expended a great deal of 
money in providing care that is medically super- 
vised and meets some standards of tolerance and 
physical decency for the person whose conduct and 
relations to others are unpredictable or unaccept- 


able. In this institutional community it is pos- 
sible to use whatever developments occur in 
medical care which can assist the mentally ill 
toward recovery. In recent years, concern has 
been shown by a few of our States as well as by 
some European countries, to explore the possibil- 
ities of re-uniting mental patients and their com- 
munities, both for purposes of economy, and for 
the sake of the human values involved. 

Miss Crutcher’s volume leaves no doubt as to 
the possibilities of family care both for selected 
chronic patients, and for certain patients needing 
a protected step toward recovery. Perhaps, 
with our pride in handsome institutions, it is hard 
for us to visualize the simpler, homelike care of the 
mentally ill taking place under the same roof as 
ordinary family life, or it may be that we have a 
problem, as Miss Crutcher points out, in taking 
back into the stream of life, the person who is so 
different that he is labeled “insane” or “feeble- 
minded.” 

The limited amount of experience in a few States 
has already shown that foster home care for mental 
patients is feasible and that it means a happier 
and more productive life for many patients other- 
wise institutionalized and made idle, as well as 
being a type of care which costs the State less than 
investing in equipment and service to care for the 
same patients within hospital walls. 

Miss Crutcher’s book is an invaluable concrete 
guide in understanding and setting up a plan 
for foster care. She has included data on the 
selection of patients, the selection of foster homes, 
supervision, and methods of organizing family 
care, as well as illustrative case histories, and a 
sound discussion of administration. 

In order to develop care of mental patients in 
private homes, she states that it is essential. that 
State funds be set aside for this purpose, and that 
the responsibility for care of patients outside the 
hospital be clearly fixed, and that trained psy- 
chiatric social work staff be available to supervise 
the care. A program depending for its develop- 
ment on personnel and funds borrowed from other 
purposes will never develop fruitfully. Miss 
Crutcher includes figures on cost of care and the 
types of expense necessary to consider. 

It is interesting to note that patients suffering 
from dementia praecox and cerebral-arterioscler- 
osis are the two types most placeable, and these 
are the types found in the greatest number within 
institutions. Miss Crutcher also states that the 
actual improvement in many patients after having 
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for some time the protection and stimulation of 
family life has been a dividend that was not antic- 
ipated. Her book is full of lively human instances 
of the meaning of family life to the mental patient. 
Few of us realize that the mentally deficient child 
is first of all a child, with feeling and capacities of 
his own, and that the mentally sick usually still 
function in many areas of living. They have 
capacity to relate themselves to others, to be pro- 
ductive, and to care about freedom and responsi- 
bility. To know that these human values cost us 
less in money to attain than we now spend to keep 
the same person inactive and isolated should make 
us feel greatly concerned to do the educational and 
interpretative job that will spread this care further. 
Murret McLAvcHLIN 


State Hospital, Raleigh, N. C. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE. 26th Session. 
Social Security. Part I. Prrnciptes. Montreal: 
International Labor Office, 1944. 115 pp. $0.60. 
Part II. PropteMs ARISING OUT OF THE WAR. 
Montreal: International Labor Office, 1944. 85 
pp. $0.50. 


The International Labor Office created by part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles even after having 
changed its location some years ago from the bor- 
der of the Lake of Geneva, Switzerland, to Mon- 
treal, Canada, did not find any reason for changing 
its principles and goal in regard to social insurance. 
The ILO in the conviction that “poverty anywhere 
constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere” 
can be proud of having spread the sound ideas 
of social insurance all over the world, so that there 
are at present about 40 countries in which one or 
several of the manifold kinds of social insurance are 
to be found: insurance against sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, old age, death of the breadwinner, un- 
employment, emergency expenses and employment 
injuries. Much, however, still has to be done so 
that the “freedom from want, from the cradle to the 
grave’’ could be eliminated the world over. It cer- 


tainly was highly remarkable that the ILO, the resi- 
due of the late League of Nations, product of World 
War I, was eager and successful in the middle of 
World War II in arranging the 26th Conference. 
It was held in April/May 1944 at Philadelphia 
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(the first had been held in Washington 1919) in 
the presence of delegates (of governments, em- 
ployers, and workers) of not less than 41 member 
states, the United States included. The Report 
on what is called in our country not quite correctly 
social security was placed on the Agenda of the 
Conference “‘in view of the prominence given to it 
as a postwar objective in the Atlantic Charter and 
by an increasing number of Members individ- 
ually.”” To make it easier to the Conference the 
Governing Body of the ILO had prepared ‘“Re- 
commendations” a) concerning “Income Security,” 
and b) ‘Medical Care.” The 97 and 111 sec- 
tions, respectively, covering 30 pages, and the 
other content of volume 1 are a masterpiece of 
clear, concentrated, logical, systematic, objective 
elaboration, a result of many previous publications 
of the ILO during the past two and a half decades. 
It is to be regretted that this short review does not 
make it possible to go into details. 

Part 2 is specialized to the Problems arising 
out of the War. It comprises: The maintenance 
of the social insurance rights of members of the 
armed forces; The re-establishment of the financia] 
position of social security administration; and 
Emergency measures concerning the maintenance 
of pension rights of displaced persons. 

As can be seen from the Official Bulletin of the 
ILO, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, June 1944, pp. 1-45, the 
Conference with a great majority has adopted the 
program prepared by the ILO and in its 3 official 
“Recommendations” hopes that the Member- 
States will “as rapidly as national conditions 
allow” apply the above-mentioned guiding prin- 
ciples of social insurance and medical care. 

I cannot finish this review without mentioning 
the name of the late Dr. Oswald Stein. A genius 
in international affairs, he was one of the leading 
spirits in the ILO since its first beginning. Many 
of his ideas are to be found in the reviewed vol- 
umes. After having returned from London where 
he had to assist Sir William Beveridge in his much 
discussed report, and a few months before the meet- 
ing, he suddenly died by accident. I shall never 
forget this good friend and collaborator of mine in 
Europe, in South and in North America! 

ALFRED MANES 

Indiana University 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


CRIME AND THE Human Minp. By David Abraham- 
sen. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
244 pp. $3.00. 

THe AMERICAN JEwisH YEAR Book, SEPTEMBER 18, 
1944 to SepreMBER 7, 1945. Volume 46. Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1944. 620 pp. $3.00. 

THe AMERICAN REVIEW ON THE Soviet Unton. New 
York: The American Russian Institute, November, 
1944. Vol. VI, No. 1. 167 pp. $0.65. 

THE COLLEGE AND TEACHER Epucation. By W. 
Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen E. 
Davis. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1944. 311 pp. $2.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA PENOLOGY—1944. A Report on Penal 
and Correctional Institutions and Correctional Pol- 
icy in the State of Pennsylvania. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes and others. State College, Pennsylvania: 
The Pennsylvania Municipal Publications Service, 
1944, 107 pp. (Mimeographed). 

Story or Crvmization. By Carl L. Becker and 
Frederick Duncalf. New “York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1944. 889 pp. $2.60. Illustrated. 

Tae NEGRO IN AMERICAN Lire. By John Becker. 
New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1944. 53 pp. 
$1.00. Illustrated. 

AGE Structure oF Kentucky Popuxation, 1940. 
By Howard W. Beers and Robin M. Williams. Lex- 
ington, Kentucky: Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin 465, University of Kentucky, 
1944, 35 pp. 

War anv Its Causes. By L. L. Bernard. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1944. 479 pp. 
$4.25. 

Costa Rican Lire. By John and Mavis Biesanz. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 272 
pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 

MINING IN THE NETHERLANDS East INnpIEs. By 
Alex Ter Braake. Bulletin 4. New York: The 
Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944. 110 pp. $.50. 
Illustrated. 

THe AMERICAN CHARACTER. By D. W. Brogan. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 170 pp. $2.50. 

THe PATTERN OF INTERNAL Mopsitity in Texas: A 
SUBREGIONAL ANALYsIS. By Walter Gordon Brow- 
der. Austin, Texas: The University of Texas 
Publication. Bureau of Research in the Social 
Sciences. 164 pp. Tables. 

EpucaTION AND Society. By Members of the Facul- 
ties of the University of California. California: 
University of California Press, 1944. 196 pp. 
$2.50. 

Essays tn Socrat Vatues. By Clarence Marsh Case. 
California: The University of Southern California 


Press, 1944. (Social Science Series, Number 25.) 
144 pp. 

DEMOCRACY UNDER PRESSURE: SPECIAL INTERESTS 
Vs. THE PuBLIC WELFARE. By Stuart Chase. New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. 142 pp. 
$1.00. 

How WE Live: A Srmp.Le DIssECTION OF THE Eco- 
nomic Bopy. By Fred G. Clark and Richard 
Stanton Rimanoczy. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1944. 39 pp. $1.00. Illustrated. 

SomME PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION IN SocrAL WorK. 
By Martin Cohn and Elisabeth Wallace. Foreword 
by Stuart K. Jaffary. Toronto: The University of 
Toronto Press, 1944. 47 pp. $0.75. Paper. 

TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF Evrope. By 
Ethan T. Colton. New York: Association Press, 
1944. 86 pp. $1.00. 

OuRSELVES UNBORN: AN EmBryYOLOGIST’s EssAy ON 
Man. By George W. Corner. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1944. 188 pp. $3.00. Illus- 
trated. 

INVASION LEADERS: AMERICAN MILITARY LEADERS, 
1942-1944. By John R. Craf. Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: McKinley Publishing Company, 1944. 
39 pp. $.50. Illustrated. 

UNDERSTAND Your Utcer. By Burrill B. Crohn, 
M.D. New York: Sheridan House, 1943. 199 pp. 
$2.50. Illustrated. 

FosteER Home Care FOR MENTAL PatTIENtTs. By 
Hester B. Crutcher. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1944. 199 pp. $2.00. 

A Ssorter History or Scrence. By Sir William 
Cecil Dampier. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. 189pp. $2.00. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF LiBRARY RESOURCES AND 
GRADUATE WoRK IN THE COOPERATIVE UNTVERSITY 
CENTERS OF THE SouTH. Proceedings of the Con- 
ference of Graduate Deans and Librarians Held at 
the Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, July 12-14, 1944. Edited by Philip G. Davidson 
and A. F. Kuhlman. Nashville, Tennessee: Wil- 
liams Printing Co., 1944. 81 pp. 

OccCUPATIONAL PLANNING FOR Tomorrow. By Nor- 
bert F. Dougherty. New York: Richard R. Smith, 
1944, 155 pp. $2.75. Exhibits. 

THE VALLEY AND Its Peopte. By R. L. Duffus and 
Charles Krutch. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1944. 167 pp. $2.75. Illustrated. 

LAW AND CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS. CHILDREN OF 
Drvorcep Parents. Durham, N. C.: School of 
Law, Duke University, Summer, 1944. Volume 10, 
Number 5. 866 pp. 

CAESAR AND Curist. A History or RoMAN CIVILIza- 
TION AND OF CHRISTIANITY FROM THEIR BEGINNINGS 
To A.D. 325. By Will Durant. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1944. 751 pp. $5.00. Illustrated. 
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My Aunt Louisa aND Wooprow Witson. By Mar- 
garet Axson Elliott. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1944. 302 pp. $3.00. 

Tue RIsE OF THE JEW IN THE WESTERN WoRLD. By 
Uriah Zevi Engelman. New York: Behrman’s 
Jewish Book House, 1945. 238 pp. 

THe Untrep STATES AND THE Wori~p Court. By 
Denna Frank Fleming. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., 1945. 206 pp. $2.00. 

MARRIAGE AND Famrity RELATIONSHIPS. By Robert 
Geib Foster. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. 314 pp. $2.50. 

AMERICAN Poxticy TowarpD PALEsTINE. By Carl J. 
Friedrich. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1944. American Council on Public Affairs. 
106 pp. $1.00. Appendices. 

THe Pata or tHE Great. By Stephen Gargilis. 
Boston, Massachusetts: Athena Publishers, 1945. 
480 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Unrrep States, 1865-1900. A Survey of Current 
Literature with Abstracts of Unpublished Disserta- 
tions. Vol. II. By Curtis Wiswell Garrison (Edi- 
tor). Ohio: The Rutherford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb 
Hayes Foundation, 1944. 453 pp. $0.50, students; 
$1.00 libraries. 

MARRIAGE AND FamILy COUNSELING. By Sidney E. 
Goldstein. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1945. 457 pp. $3.50. 

BustNess LEADERSHIP IN THE LARGE CORPORATION. 
By R. A. Gordon. Washington, D. C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1945. 369 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Use or Personat Documents IN History, 
ANTHROPOLOGY, AND Socrotocy. By Louis Gott- 
schalk, Clyde Kluckhohn and Robert Angell. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1945. 243 
pp. $1.50. 

EXPERIMENTAL SocrotoGy. A Stupy InN METHOop. 
By Ernest Greenwood. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1945. 163 pp. $2.25. 

CREATIVE DeMOBILISATION. Vol. I: PRINCIPLES OF 
NATIONAL PLANNING. Vol. II: Case SrupiEs IN 
NATIONAL PLANNING. By E. A. Gutkind. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 331 pp; 280 
pp. $12.00 set. 

Geropourtics: THe New GERMAN ScrENCE. By An- 
drew Gyorgy. California: University of California 
Press, 1944. 303 pp. 

Doctorat DissERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN 
Universities, 1943-1944. Edited by Edward A. 
Henry. Number 11. New York: The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 1944. 88 pp. $2.50. 

War, Peace, AND NonrESISTANCE. By Guy Frank- 
lin Hershberger. Scottdale, Pennsylvania: The 


Herald Press, 1944. 415pp. $2.50. 

NATIONALITY IN History AND Pouitics: A Stupy OF 
THE PsycHoLoGy AND SocioLoGy or NATIONAL 
SENTIMENT AND CHARACTER. By Frederick Hertz. 





New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 417 pp. 
$6.50. 


COOPERATIVE LIVING IN PaLestinE. By Henrik F. 


Infield. New York: The Dryden Press, 1944. 
192 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 
CHANNELING RESEARCH INTO EpucatiOn. By John 


E. Ivey, Jr. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education Studies, 1944. 187 pp. $1.25, paper; 
$1.50, cloth. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BATTLEFRONT OF DEMOCRACY. 
By Charles C. Josey, Ph.D. Indianapolis, Indiana: 
The Butler University Press, 1944. 96 pp. $1.00. 

METHODOLOGY OF THE Social Sciences. By Felix 
Kaufmann. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. 272 pp. $3.50. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL Epuca- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE AND THE TENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGES AND SECONDARY ScHoois. A Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. Vol. XVII, No. 2, De- 
cember, 1944. Lexington, Kentucky: The Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 177 pp. $0.50. 

REPRESENTATIVE BUREAUCRACY. AN INTERPRETA- 
TION OF THE British Crvit Service. By J. Donald 
Kingsley. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press, 1944. 324 pp. $3.50. 

NAvAHO WitcHcraFT. By Clyde Kluckhohn. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Peabody Museum of Ar- 
chaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 
1944. 149 pp. 

Tue Economic ORDER AND Reuicion. By Frank H. 
Knight and Thornton W. Merriam. New York: 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1945. 275 pp. 
$3.00. 

TILL THE Boys Come Home. By Hannah Lees. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 329 pp. $2.50. 

Retait TRADE AssoeraTions. A NEw ForM OF 
MONOPOLIST ORGANIZATION IN BriTarn. By Her- 
mann Levy. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. 265 pp. $4.00. 

SoctaL-Economic MovEeMENTs. By Harry W. Laidler. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1944. 
828 pp. $3.75. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS, ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
Questions. Prevention of Prostitution: A Study of 
Measures Adopted or Under Consideration Par- 


ticularly with Regard to Minors. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. 182 pp. $1.20. 
Tue Gotpen Winc: A Famity Caronicre. By Lin 


Yueh-Hwa. New York: International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944. 175 pp. $2.00. 
GERMANY’s STEPCHILDREN. By Solomon Liptzin. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1944. 298 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 
Democrapaic StupieEs OF SELECTED AREAS OF Rapip 
GROWTH: PROCEEDINGS OF THE RouND TABLE ON 
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PopuLATION PRoBLEMS. New York: Milbank Mem- 
orial Fund, 1944. 158pp. $1.00. 

PersonaL Mental Hycrene. By Dom Thomas 
Verner Moore. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
Inc., 1944. 331 pp. 

InpusTRY-GOVERNMENT COOPERATION: A Stupy OF 
THE PARTICIPATION OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN 
Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. By Carl Henry Monsees. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1944. 
American Council on Public Affairs. 78 pp. $1.00. 

War TuHrouGH THE AGEs. By Lynn Montross. 
Decoration by L. K. Hartzell. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1944. 941 pp. $5.00. 

THE CHEMISTRY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF HORMONES. 
Publication of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Edited by Forest Ray 

» Moulton. Lancaster, Pa.: The Science Press Print- 
ing Company, 1944. 243 pp. 

How to INFLUENCE YOURSELF. THE PsYCHOLOGY 
or EmotTronaL Controt. By George K. Morlan. 
East Chatham, New York: Berkshire Press, 1944. 
237 pp. $2.50. - 

Tue Necro Hanpsoox, 1944. Compiled and edited 
by Florence Murray. New York: Current Refer- 
ence Publications, 1944. 283 pp. 

THE UNITED NATIONS OF THE WorLD: A TREATISE ON 
How To WIN THE Peace. By Haridas T. Muzum- 
dar. Second Edition, 1944. New York: Universal 
Publishing Company. 288 pp. $2.50. 

THE ABORTION ProBLEM. National Committee on 
Maternal Health, Inc. Baltimore, Maryland: The 
Williams & Wilkins Company, 1944, 182 pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
Socra, Work. The National Conference of Social 
Work. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. 492 pp. $5.00. 

THe PropiemM TEACHER. By A. S. Neill. New York: 
International University Press, 1944. 161 pp. 
$2.50. 

BEHEMOTH: THE STRUCTURE AND PRACTICE OF Na- 
TIONAL SocrauisM, 1933-1944. Second edition 
revision. By Franz Neumann. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1944. 649 pp. $4.00. 

LaBoR PROBLEMS OF AFRICA. By John A. Noon. 
African Handbooks: 6. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, the University Museum, 1944. 
144 pp. $1.50. Tables. 

Some OvuTSTANDING NEEDS OF SHELBY, Ktncs Movun- 
TAIN, CLEVELAND County. Based on a survey 
conducted by staff representatives of various state 
departments and institutions under the general 
direction of the North Carolina State Planning 
Board. Chapel Hili, North Carolina, 1944. 96 
pp. (Mimeographed) 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES AND ReEcorpDs. Vol- 
ume XIV. Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1944. 264 pp. 
$2.00. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LABOR MARKET IN 1944. By 
Gladys L. Palmer, assisted by Ann Ratner. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania, 
Industrial Research Department. 29 pp. 1944. 
Tables, 

CONSIDER THE CALENDAR. By Bhola D. Panth. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1944. 138 pp. $1.25. 
Tables. 

FoncrionaL Cas—E Work IN A MEpiIcAL SETTING. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: . University of Pennsylvania, 1944. 
84 pp. $0.50. 

THE ProvipeNt LOAN Socrety oF New York, 1894- 
1944: Frery Years oF REMEDIAL LENDING. New 
York: The Provident Loan Society of New York, 
1944. 52 pp. Illustrated. 

Tue History or THE NEw Dea 1933-1938. By 
Bagal Rauch. New York: Creative Age Press, 
Inc., 1944. 368 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Economic Status OF THE NEw YORK METROPOL- 
ITAN REGION IN 1944. New York: The Regional 
Plan Association, Inc., 1944. 91 pp. Bibliogra- 
phies, tables, figures. 

A Reauistic Patiosopny. By K.F. Reinhardt. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1944. 268 pp. $2.75. 

Patients Have Famiures. By Henry B. Richardson. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1945. 408 
pp. $3.00. 

Freup: MASTER AND Frrenp. By Hanns Sachs. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1944. 195 pp. $2.50. 

WomEN AND Men. By Amram Scheinfeld. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1944. 453 
pp. $3.50. Illustrated by the author. 

PIONEERING IN PENOLOGY. The Amsterdam Houses 
of Correction in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. By Thorsten  Sellin. Philadeiphia, 
Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1944. 125 pp. $2.50. 

CuRRENT ABBREVIATIONS. By George Earlie Shankle. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1945. 207 
Pp. 

BELLE Boyp, CONFEDERATE Spy. By Louis A. Sigaud. 
Richmond, Virginia: The Dietz Press, Incorporated, 
1944. 254 pp. $3.00. 

Prrcurorp BEN TILLMAN, SouTH CAROLINIAN. By 
Francis Butler Simkins. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1944. 577 pp. $4.50. 
Tlustrated. . 

A Layman’s GuIDE TO THE TEXAS STATE ADMINISTRA- 
tTIvE AcENcIEs. By Dick Smith. Austin, Texas: 
The Bureau of Municipal Research, The University 
of Texas, 1945. 237 pp. 

HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL PsycHOLOGY. By May 
Smith. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1944. 304 pp. $5.00. 
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LATIN AMERICA IN THE FururE Wortp. By George 
Soule, David Efron, and Norman T. Ness. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. 372 pp. 
Coll. Ed. $2.50; Trade Ed. $3.50. 

Cannery Row. By John Steinbeck. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1944. 216 pp. $2.00. 

AMERICAN MepicaL Practice: IN THE PERSPECTIVES 
or A Century. By Bernhard J. Stern. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1945. 156 pp. $1.50. 

Po.tsH-AMERICAN StuprEes, Vol. I. By Constantin 
Symonolewicz (Ed.). New York: Polish Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, 1944. 75 pp. $0.50. 

Tue Horr Way. By Laura Thompson and Alice 
Joseph. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1945. 151 pp. $3.00. 

SocroLoGy OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Alfred Von 
Martin. New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
100 pp. $2.50. 
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THeoryY or GAMES AND Economic BEHAVIOR. By 
John Von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1944. 625 pp. 
$10.00. 

ReEporT OF THE CENSUS BoaRD, STATE OF WASHING- 
TON, FOR THE YEARS 1943 anp 1944. Olympia, 
‘Washington: State Printing Plant, 1944. 41 pp. 

Drrecrory or SoctaAL AGENCIES OF THE City OF NEw 
York, 1944-1945. Committee on Information 
Services of the Welfare Council. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1944. 366 pp. $4.00. 

AGAINST THE CURRENT: THE Lire OF Kart HEINZEN 
(1809-80). By Carl Wittke. Chicago, Illinois: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. 342 pp. $3.75. 

NorMAL Lives FOR THE DisaBLED. By Edna Yost 
in collaboration with Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 298 pp. 
$2.50. 


ERNEST THEODORE KRUEGER 
1885-1945 
As this issue is released, the sad news of the sudden and untimely death on June 19 


of Dr. E. T. Krueger, a contributing editor of Soctat Forces, has just come. 


We of 


. the South will always remember him best as the enthusiastic founder and stimulating 
‘first president (1935-36) of the Southern Sociological Society for which he worked 


untiringly. 


He will be greatly missed at the general meetings of the Society, which he 


“attended regularly, as well as at the sessions of the Executive Committee of which he - 
continued a member. He also represented the Southern group in the Executive Com- 


mittee of the American Sociological Society. 


Dr. Krueger was born in Blue Island, Illinois, on September 27, 1885. He was 
educated at the University of Illinois and the University of Chicago, receiving the 
doctor of philosophy degree from the latter in 1925. It was in 1924 that he came to 
the South as Professor of Sociology and Head of the Department of Sociology in Van- 
derbilt ‘University, after holding teaching positions in the Billings (Montana) Poly- 
technic Institute, University of Chicago, Chicago Theological Seminary, and elsewhere. 
He was visiting professor in the summer sessions at the University of North Carolina 
in 1925 and again in 1936; at Pennsylvania State College, 1926 and 1933; University 
of Alabama, 1937 and 1939; University of Missouri, 1940; University of Tennessee, 


1941. 


In addition to his memberships in the American Sociological Society and the 


Southern Sociological Society, he was a member of the American Association of 
University Professors, Tennessee Academy of Science, Zeta Phi, Pi Gamma Mu. 

Dr. Krueger was known especially for his work in social psychology. In addition 
to Social Psychology, of which he was co-author with Dr. W. C. Reckless, he con- 
tributed to Soctat Forces and other scientific and technical journals. 

In 1916, Dr. Krueger married Margaret Enid Aldrich. She and their two children, 
Kirwan Taylor and Marian Phyllis, survive him. 


zy. 

















UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


President Frank P. Graham and Chancellor R. B. House announce the appointment of Dr. 
Arthur E. Fink as Director of the Division of Public Welfare and Social Work, the University’s 
training school for social workers. Dr. Fink is one of the most distinguished of the younger 
social work scholars and executives in the university situation and comes on the nomination of 
Dr. Roy M. Brown, director of the Division for the last eight years, who has asked that he be 
relieved of administrative work since he has reached the age of retirement and wishes to do 
special work on a more limited basis. 

Dr. Fink will build upon the foundation already made by Dr. Brown and the Chapel Hill 
program of training for social workers. The special contributions of this program include 
the setting up of training for social work on a broad university basis, the first pioneer work in 
featuring training for rural social work, the special emphasis upon public welfare and the 
broader ideals of research and coordination between private and public social work. 

Dr. Fink-will come to Chapel Hill in the early summer and will begin immediately coopera- 
tion with the summer institutes which Dr. Brown and his staff have already provided. He 
holds the Ph.D. degree from the University of Pennsylvania and the special professional 
Master of Social Work degree from the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. He was director 
of the social work training program at the University of Georgia and has had experience in 
standard field work and training agencies in social work. Dr. Fink’s record includes: Head- 
worker, University Settlement House, Philadelphia; Director, Transient Program, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Philadelphia; Assistant Director, Inter-Agency Council for Youth, 
Philadelphia; Case Worker, Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic; Instructor, Department of 
Sociology, University of Pennsylvania; Conference Leader, Training Institutes, Federal 
Probation Service; Director, Social Work Training, University of Georgia; Regional Repre- 
sentative, Social Protection Division, Federal Security Agency; Associate Director, Social 
Protection Division, Federal Security Agency. 

Dr. Fink is author of The Field of Social Work, perhaps the most popular elementary text 
in social work, published by Henry Holt and Company, and also a volume on the Causes of 
Crime, published by the University of Pennsylvania Press. He is a member of the American 
Association of Social Workers, National Conference of Social Work, American Sociological 
Society, Georgia Conference of Social Work (Past Vice-President), Southern Sociological 
Society (Past Vice-President), American Association of Social Workers (Member of Executive 


Committee). 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The Southern Sociological Society announces the election of officers for 1945-1946 as follows: 

President: Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; First Vice President: Belle Boone Beard, 
Sweet Briar College; Second Vice President: W. B. Jones, Jr., University of Tennessee; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer: Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for Women; Representative to the 
American Sociological Society: Howard W. Beers, University of Kentucky. 

Members of the Executive Commitiee: Former Presidents—Howard W. Beers, University 
of Kentucky; Katharirle Jocher, University of North Carolina; B. O. Williams, University of 
Georgia; William E. Cole, University of Tennessee; Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University. 
Elected Members (holdover)—Mildred Mell, Agnes Scott College; Ira De A. Reid, Atlanta 
University; W. L. Leap, American Red Cross; Frank D. Alexander, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Elected Members (new)—H. C. Brearley, George Peabody College for Teachers; 
Guy B. Johnson, Southern Regional Council. 
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Communications for the Editors, and all manuscripts, should be addressed to The Editor, 
Socta Forcss, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Business communications should be addressed to The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
Publishers of Scientific Journals and Books, Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, 
Baltimore, U. S. A. 
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=o) book for authors; it will 
save energy, worry, and 
CASH. 


Condensed into 80 pages, 
there is consideration of the 
important preliminaries by 
which the manuscript is 
pulled into shape—a state 
the publisher harmlessly calls 
fair copy. 

There are sensible explana- 
tions and reasons why of the 
“lyrics of a book publishing 
agreement.” 








IT TELLS what a manuscript must be like ‘‘type- 
scriptically’* and how to mark it in preparation for transmutation 


into type. 
Why copy prepared not in accord with requirement is 
likely to cost the author money. 
About royalty arrangements and related matters 
What original copy for illustrations has to be like. 
How to cast out ‘*verbal bums."’ 
What the separate functions of author, publisher, and 
printer are—and of the hundred-and-one details that make the rela- 
tionship profitable and pleasant. 





ANOTHER BOOK FOR THE WRITER AND EDITOR 


Preparation of Scientific and The concise text sets forth certain standard» 
Technical Papers which, if author and publisher both refer to 
By wage Tretuase, Columbia University them, will eliminate much useless friction. 


shies The book ly makes task of 
: : ‘not on your 
Real help in every stage of tion. ‘‘Ies iclanebahbe?t enable , 
excellence lies in the careful discussion of the waiting —. eine ee gpdgues 
organization of material and the mechanics of material into the printed dress in which you 
expository writing.” desire to see it. 


Third edition, revised and enlarged, 117 pages. $1.50 
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